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» CHAPTER I. 


Tue Unique CHARACTER OF THE CHINESE 
CusToMs: SERVICE. 


} 


~--China’s Customs Service stands unique among the civil serviced) 
(of f the world; unique in its orlgit; unique in the: politica 
( through which ‘it has passed; unique if® the: bev paoiael o} 
_ counting to-day 23 nationalities amo 

the many and vatied duties it has been called on to waaay From 
(i its modést beginning over 80 years ago. as a méthod to meet the 
hd heeds of the times for the correct assessing of, and atcountig for, 
E e: treaty | ‘tariff duties and for the~enforcement... of treaty’ tr: trade. 


repulations;<it has developed during those years into China's, 


foremost fevenue-collecting agency, the guarantee for the gécure| 

service of many of the Government’s foreign and domestic . 
, obligations, and the bridge over which during: those eight décades 
has flowed smoothly and safely’ hina’s commercial | intefeautee 
(with the nations of the earth: ~But*China’s. Custorits Service 
“Been and hes done much more thah ‘this, It. has =no 
permitted to confine its attention “to the otdinary Cus 
of’ “preventing smuggling; © exanti 
‘assessing, collecting, and accounting. for ' duties;san 
“féturns of trade: In the days when China ha ‘no > diy a 
eorisular agents abroad; atid “no: i 
Government: could: call for help an 


yvovincial authorities alike turned readily. for advice’ and assistance, 
ie function Lngeey fell into’ Gre aa ‘with the: Br wth 


nt H ational exhibitions * the 
ts, industries, and trade. From 


helped the world to 
e-art and culture of the 


igtences: It vag. to. the sustome, 
ithe aver jar ‘ 


whatever administrative action the situation might call for. - Local 
interests likewise have demanded their share of attention, and so, 
with the Government’s sanction, the Customs Service has. been 
entrusted with the collecting of such charges as the consolidated..tax 
at specified ports; river dues, bridge tax, and Haiho Improvernent 
surtax at Tientsin; breakwater dues at Chefoo; dike dues.at.I¢hang, 

Shasi, Hankow, Yochow, and Changsha; wharfage dues at Changsha, 

Yochow, Nanking, Shanghai, Ningpo, and Santuao; conservancy / 

i dues at Shanghai and -Foochow;- bund dues at Amoy;. and mule tax /- 

- at Tengyueh. In the-absence:of a-Government printing office, the™ 

publication of tradé statistics :and of-trade reports recess rily: fell.on 
the Customs Setvice.. At:first:the. annual returns and réports: Were 
printed: locally at each port, but during the sixties. of. last..ceritury 
this-work was centred at Shanghai, first at the Custom House.and 
subsequently, in 1873, at. the ‘Statistical Department.. Specially 
created not only for this. purpose,.but also for the. publishing .of 
numerous reports, memoranda, and. papers dealing with :a:.wide 
variety of subjects affecting China. « Besides the voluminous Annual 
and. Decennial Trade Reports,.the, Statistical Department of.:the 

Customs has issued a special series of: Medical ‘Reports, a’ series of 

detailed Reports onLights, Buoys, ‘atid: Beacons: (now incorporated 
int the. arinual Report of ‘the ‘Marine Department), volumes .of 

‘Inspector:General’sCirculars; “Regulations, :and . Instructions; «a 
collection: of. China’s : Treatieswith Foreign States, .and:.scores. of : 
monographs . dealing with ‘such»varied: subjects:.as opium,..tea; silk, = 
‘Chinese’ music,.. medicines, .jute;-..currency,. railways .and)-inland 
‘taxation; land tak, transit’ pass. procedure, ‘furs and skins, dangerous 
cargo, collection and disposal of thé. revenue, smuggling, ‘hospitals, 

_ gunk. dues, typhoon anchorages, . sycee, Haikwan, 
likin, - bonding; salt, Native Customs,: ginseng, timbe 
Yangtze, and river conservancy. To-day the Statistical Depar: 
with its trained staff, its up-to-date printing plant, and - ull 
equipment of electrically controlled tabulating machines, turns out, 

_ work which for technical excellence is the envy of other Gov ! 
Finally, it was the Customs Service which organised, and for-many 
years administered, what is now the. National Post Office of China. 

In effecting this the Inspector General had to bear in mind that the 

high Chinese officials were not likely to favour the suppression of 

the immemorial I Chan (B® 3), or official courier post, that 
ommercial and vested interests would. he. opposed -to the closing 
down of their long-established Min Chi (.% Ji), or popular letter 
gs, and that local. foreign post - offices functioning at. the treaty 

before handing over their mail.matter would have to be 
satisfied with the regulations and ‘arrangements proposed, vand 


CHAPTER II. 


ORIGIN OF THE SERVICE; CUSTOMS PROCEDURE AND TARIFF OF 
TREATIES OF NANKING AND HOOMUNCHAI; BREAKDOWN 
oF TREATY SYSTEM DUE TO SMUGGLING AND INEFFI- 
CIENCY OF THE Custom House; TalpInc REBELLION ‘AND 
CaPTURE OF SHANGHAI BY TRIAD SociETy; ALco 
PROVISIONAL SYSTEM FOR COLLECTION oF DuTIES; 
CHEQUERED CAREER OF PROVISIONAL. SysTEM; MEETING 
OF TAOTAI AND CONSULS ON 29TH JUNE 1854 To 
REORGANISE Custom House. 


What, thes ‘was the origin of this unique‘Service, and what were 

the circumstances causing and attending its birth? Macaulay’s 

- schoolboy. knows, or ought to know, that the Treaty of Nanking, 

signed 29th August 1842, put an end to the old-time co-hong:at' 

Canton, through the members of which alone trade at that time) 
could be carried on, opened: five ports to foreign trade, and provide 
for a fixed tariff on imports and exports in place of the indeterminat 
charges previously levied. Thenceforward merchants were té:comé 

-. into direct relations with the Custom House at each of the five open, 

ports, and could trade freely so long. as they paid the treaty: ‘tariff | 
rates on their goods. © But: te — oe ‘the: Treaty of: sat 


trade, rots some of the. traders were ° “Tittle Sra than cma 
buccaneers, thatthe Chinese. Custom Houses. were -not--run::en | 
Western civil service lines, and that the new-order was fraught: with 
peril to the development of legitimate trade. Accordingly they” 
inserted in the former'instrument 4 clause—which has. no analogue | 
- in the American or the French treaties of the time—to -th effect | 
that Her Majesty would appoint Consuls to reside at the five: 
ports to be the medium “of. communication between thie :€ 
authorities and the merchants, -and ‘*to’see that the just-.dues’ anc 
‘duties of the. Chinese Government: . . . ‘are duly dis angéd : 
by Her Britannic Majesty’s subjecta.’" Clauses, too, were inserted’ 
inthe General Regulations of Trade appended to the Treaty’ of |: 
~“Hoomunchai, the purpose of which was to establish a clearly:defined | 
system of Customs procedure, such as Regulation ‘III, stipulstliig | 
that on the arrival of a vessel at an open port:the captain was;: within \ 
24. hours, to: proceed to. the ‘British:Consulateand: deposit there: his - 
"8 papers, bills of lading, manifest, etc.; and that the Consul 
ld then send a written notice to the: Superintendent of, Customs 
wcifying the register tonnage -of. the ship and the particulars of , 
€ cargo on-board. The import goods were then to be examined / 
the Customs and the duties paid, after which the exports were ( 


[me 


to be declared and examined. As soon as all duties, according to 
treaty tariffs(Regulstion VD), haat Been paid: on. a. io imports 


1p): : “which: ‘was’ to ‘be: oan to: “the British 
tere pa return.the ship’s papers and permit 


abe imple. al stiulgliticewatd brat: to cake the 

éffective” was ‘quite another matter. Sir Henry Pottinger, 
much discussion with the Chinese plenipotentiaries and the 
sepolaieics had at E last hauppeeiied in phtiga up a Customs 


posts was: invariably. a..anere 
adequate to cover the: tebeiver's ying. Sapeoses 


fiectora cogisy ‘quri: sacra piney one traders 
ae Fi pe acto ceed they: were: 


i CF 


attention that the Consuls could and did act, bringing the punitive 
clauses of the treaties into play. As foreign trade grew: during they 
forties, cases of smuggling multiplied not simply by Treaty. Power’) 
vessels, but much more by a swarm of vessels. flying ‘the’ flags. of | | 
nations not having treaty relations with China and therefote itrimune 
from all consular intervention and control. In 1847, by-an.exchange 
of notes between the Chinese Imperial Commissioner Keyingand 
Sir John Davis, the British Plenipotentiary, the. coasting: trade:in 
the carriage of Chinese produce between the ports opened: by treaty 
was permitted to foreign-flag vessels, and full use was made. of the 
privilege. All-up.and down the ‘China coast, heedless of treaty 
ports, of treaty tariff, and of treaty restrictions, these ruthless 
fortune-seekers pushed. their way, trafficking, with thedonnivance 
of the local officials, not only in ordinary. goods but mainly’.in 
contraband such as opium. and arms ‘and ammunition. Shanghai, 
which by this time (1850) -had forged. ahead ‘to the :position. of 
premier port in China for foreign trade; was crowdeduwith “‘a.most 
ungovernable collection of abandoned adventurers,” somie-of them 
the backwash from the California goldfields. Smuggling..andy 
bargaining on duties with Custom House officials flourished’ like| 
the green bay tree, “‘ Foreign merchants: indirect Custom: House 
rélations with Chinese authorities,-all’ i ‘of less:venal-a id:corrupt, 
launched: into a -wholesale system‘of-smuggling. and: ..frauc 
devices forthe :evasion of duties, /“Chin 


nese: laws atid” treaty stipus 
“Tations were alike disregarded, ‘sornetimes by ong party with:fordible 
infractions of port regulations, oftener by bribery and- ‘eollusion 
between the native authorities and - banca belies eri 


a 
4 


e‘Sonclusiom that. ives. desirable to suppress:all smuggling 
: load pointed.-out’ that this'-endcould: not. be attained ‘by conauldr 
_ action, which was: legal only against British ‘merchants, . while 

‘ merchants’ ofall other :nationalities. were exemptif: - They: protested 
“Against the injustice of the situation. in which they: were placediand 
demanded redress.. Redress came. Viscount Palmerston,:«then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, writing, under: 
24th May 1851, to Sir-George Bonham;'tl 
instructed him to inform the Chinese G 


* British Parliamentary. Papers:. a 

on . . + Revision of the T: : 

jt British Parliamenta 
Elgin’s Special Missions to China ane Japany 1857" 

} “North-China Herald,” No. 136, 5th April 1851. 


‘s ference. on: pin pa rt: of the’ 
otection® of: the - Chinese: revenue.’ 
ly: the. abrogation: of Article: IE .of ee 
Hatake; smherabaaity now Piha ae 


a ee 


argument for their honest: recognition.” Both Consuls. then | 


‘merchants were from the 28th October 1853 to. declare their.« 


. had. established on two Chinese’ men-of-war off Pootung -Point 


C° a) 

a secret society in alliance with the Taipings, who on the; 
7th September 1853 seized the native city of Shanghai. In the: 
resulting confusion mob of freebooters came swarming into the) 
British Settlement Ad thoroughly: looted the Custom House, then! 
lodged in a temple on the site of the present edifice. The Taotai, 
Woo Chien-chang (54 f# &), better known from his Canton days 
as Samqua, fled, and the staff dispersed. The Consuls of the: three 
Treaty Powers were unanimous that the maintenance of neutrality 
was essential, and that therefore neither Imperialists nor rebels : 
should be permitted to exercise any governmental functions within / 
the areas of thé Foreign Settlements. Most merchants naturally 
interpreted this as inaugurating. an cra of free trade, but they were ; 
speedily disillusioned. On the 9th’ September* both the British 

Consul, Mr. Rutherford Alcock, and the American Consul, 


H 
H 


_ Mr, Edward Cunningham, issued notifications informing merchants . 


that the capture by rebels of an isolated seaport in no sense abrogated ‘ 
treaties between China and Great Britain and China and the United ‘ 
States; in fact, as Alcock put it,. “the inability of the one Govern- 

ment to’ enforce its rights owing to calamities which beset it, so far 


from being a reason why the other should take advantage of the | 


‘circumstances to ignore its rights, forms in truth the strongest | 


enunciated rules, the purport of which was practically to turn their 
Consulates into temporary Custom Houses. where merchants were - 
to deposit their papers, make theit declarations, pay all. duties ‘due, | 
and receive clearance. In view of the scarcity: of silver, merchants 
were given the’ option. of paying also: by bills payable ‘on demand. at 
40 days’ sight in Shanghai to: the Chinese Superintendent of 
Customs. That was the beginning of the so-called Provisional 
System.t It was a system that-had a-chequered cateer,, -Merghants 
resented it, as it left vessels flying flags other than those of .Gr 
Britain or the United States free to go and come as they pleased 


without paying a cent-of duty: As these vessels took full advantage 


of their opportunity, thus penalising American shipping, and as the 
Taotai, who had returned, was-anxious to carry on Customs business 
as usual, the American Commissioner, Mr. Humphrey Marshall, 


instructed the American Consul to issue a notification'that American 


and pay their duties at the floating Custom House which the. 

# “ North-China Herald,” No. 164, 47th September 1853, 

i + For detailed account see J. ‘Ke Fairbank: “The ‘Provisional System: at 

Shanghai, 1853=54,” in the “ Chinese Social and‘Political Science Réview,” vol. xvii, 

October 1934, pp. 455-504, and vol. xix, April 1938, -pp..51-124." : 
}“‘North-China Herald,” No. 171, 5th November 1853, 


The test of the effectiveness of this experiment soon came. On 
the day after this floating establishment was opened the Austrian 
vessel. Robert; ha ischarged: her itnport and taken on her export 
SABO, ‘sailed away: wit ut having.paid a cent of duty. Jit wis this™. 
ineldent ‘the ce ‘al | three ‘Treaty Power F Consuls, American, i 


roe: Sostome demilations and it was this incident thet | 
‘Taduced. the * French: Consul, Monsieur Edan, to declare that until | 
the Fmperial: Authoritiés had-recaptured Shanghai and re-established | 
a roper Custom: House, Hreichy vessels should be: allowed to enter 


payment 


ar, ahead the Amaeeitaty Coneul; on‘ ‘the 20th - jure: 1854, issued a 
nitification: kaw ‘on ihe ie of the “‘ most favoured nation” 
ep ‘ been: ris bys or ‘allowed to, : vessels 


ves “and Hat it fuvare he seould deliver. up 
‘ship s" on Sone fesving port without calling 

rand chop. 
"he  Taotai 


pitivates Power. “Phe: prs ign Power Connie aa issued 
-pdotifications ‘to. the ptblic;{. ‘hut: it’ soon became evident that the. 
new. establishtient: was :at best avmakeshift. Some vessels’ entered 
and:clearéed at it; but others“did not; preferring to carry on clandes- 
‘titie:-trade at Woosung, under the shelter: of the opium recéiving 
ikulks,: which were then-anchored: there. AtJast;:on the 17th March, 
‘the Paotai cleared at his new establishment..a~Bremén ship, the 
Aristides, under a duty compromise, part of the duty being paid 
‘and: part represented» by a promissory note the terms ‘of which: wete 
tot ikely of fulfilment. This Aristides method of -dealing with 
4. theit cargoes went on:for someweeks, and, as it only 
ying invitation among the Consuls, ‘the: Taotai decidéd 
he would move the collecting of duties clean away “from: the 
nd eatablish: two collecting barriers inland, one on the north 
if outh, ‘Ehis alarmed the Consuls, as' thé unchecked 
d:-taxing stations “was one-of thé darigers -m 
‘merchants ‘and -by those who had .négotiated ‘the 


Inement libre ‘de laisser entrer. et sortir-Jés . ‘Havites 
droits,’ Monsieur -Edan, jn letter oft ane Oc 


+‘ North-Cr » 28th. 
t Notth-Chitia Herald;”No- . 485,- 11th February 1854. 


(uy 


treaties. Accordingly, on the 1st May 1854, the Consuls informed” 
the Taotai that they considered the création of two such barriers.as ; 
he intended would be an infringement of the treaties, as these 
instrumenta expressly provided not only for the amount of tariff 
duties, but also for the place and the: mode of their collection. “To” 
the Taotai this was so much academic vapouring; he had the Consuls 
in the fork of a cleft stick, and-they knew it. Smuggling flourished”) - 
apace, and to this was added the disgrace of the traffic in: opium, 
legally forbidden; but carried on all the time with brazéen+facéd \ 
effrontery: and often with violence.. The Consuls realised: that the». 
situation was in’danger of getting completely beyond: ‘control, 
on the 15th June Alcock, elaborating an ‘idea he had -expi essed 
earlier, submitted to Sir John Bowring, the British Plenipotentiary, 
. @ memorandum containing suggestions for an improved admini- 
stration of the Customs and for the equal levy of duties, He 
proposed that the Taotai and the Treaty Power Consuls: should 
unite in appointing a foreign Inspector of Customs, who~ should 
‘have his office in the Custom House, and who should: inspect. and 
check all documents and duty receipts as well as all Chinese: records ; 
and registers, which should also be open to the inspection of the 
Consuls and the Taotai. This foreign’ Inspector should be. assisted 
by a couple of first-class linguists, one or more Chinese ‘writers; and 
one, or more. hill aig to ‘serve as fidemipate. ‘Aleock w ied 


E operations. 


| Robert. M. poset had an’ interview with the ; 
: General, oe = kage at aes Governor. undertoo! 


would:.be: instructed ‘t ely attangedtent with ‘th 
‘ar the. administration, of baal ‘Gus “ape eee ae 


‘ anion for ‘the: reorganisation: "of. the | ‘Custom. "Houses: 
‘marked. the inception - at the. mode BG 


* For more detailed account, with extfacts from.docurhents, see JK 
aie Creation of the Foreign Inap. ae, ‘of Customs® at Shangh 
“Chinese Social and Folinical Science: Réview,’ vols ms sae 1936," PP. ‘ 
arid “vol, x, Apt: 1936, pp. a. 
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them should be accused of neglede of duty, exaction, or corruption. 
“The fifth article dealt with the functions and duties of the Inspectors, 
_-who were to have their office in the Custom House in order that 
aahey might check and, where necessary, countersign and seal, 
shipping reports, manifests, bills of lading, shipping permits, pay- 
ments of duty, and. port clearances, Records and registers were to’. 
be. kept both in Chinese and in English, and these books were to ' 
be open to the inspection both of. f the Taotai and of the Consuls. 
The Inspectors were also to expose" ‘all frauds and irregularities, 
while the Taotai on his part undertook “rigorously to enforce the’ 
full penalties, whether of fine or confiscation, in-all cases without... 
exception or distinction.” No foreign ship was to be allowed to °. 

‘report except through the Consul: concerned. The sixth drticle | 
called for the provision of an armed revenue cutter, the seventh for 
a revision of the Custom House regulations, while in the eighth the 
Taotai undertook to reorganise the Custom House on the lines 
indieated, and within 10 days to provide the Consuls with an official 
communication giving the necessary details, the Consuls on ‘their 
part declaring “their desire to contribute by all the means in their 
-power to the organisation of an honest and efficient Custom House 
administration, and their readiness’ on the receipt of. such com- 

' munication to announce, at a day fixed, the resumption by the Chief 
Superintendent of Customs of all the duties of his office, and the 
obligation of all consignees and -masters’ of ships under their 
respective flags scrupulously to observe the Custom House and: port i 
regulations, under penalty of fine and confiscation as by treaty 
. provided.” / Obviously - this. scheme «was. planned..to:-makeshott 
'. shrift, if ‘possible; of the rampant abuses that had. characterised’ | 

. Custom House activities ever since the signing of the Treaty of | 

| Nanking, but it was so drawn as to place the Custom House and its 

_ | staff firmly and indisputably under-the:control.of the. Treaty..Power_ 
Consuls./ By controlling the appointment dnd dismissal of the 

Inspectors the Consuls had injected direct foreign interference into 

_ a Chinese Government department,, and, as might have been 
expected, such interference was not welcome to the Chinese 
» Authorities. The British Home Authorities, too, were lukewarm. 
The Earl of Clarendon, then Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, 
thought that the experiment was worth trying, but that it would be: 
advisable to see how it worked before.introducing it at the other 
open ports. He pointed out, however, ‘that the legal advisers to the © 
Crown held that a British inspector was “not under ‘the : legal 
jurisdiction of the British Consul in respect to his actions as 
Inspector. The first three to be nominated and to receivé..the.” 
Taotai’s appointment were: Arthur Smith, Interpreter to the 
French. Consulate; Lewis Carr, of: the American Legation; and 


"Fhomas.Francis..Wade, British Vice-Consul} Both Smith and Carr, 
‘who ‘were‘later on-replaced by Messrs. E. Edan and M. W. Fish, 
hed Jess time to give :to- ‘their duties as Inspectors than, Wade, who. 
deve : @ work, and .who, on account of his 
nese, was: well qualified: for ‘the task. 
3 announced _to the public bya joint 
on B dated th. July 1854,#/and the three Inspectors 
onthe 12th of the same month, From: that. 
sels, were: ‘to.enter and clear.at the Custom House; declare 
dex ort: cargoes, and discharge all dues and duties leviable 
JAR cordance. with treaty stipulations, From the. very outset: 
rganised Custom .House was-a success. With the newly 
Staff and:its revenue cutter it had a révenue police 

able: to: keep: defrauders and bepress in sontrol. 


\ “going method, he: past. 
f ttai’s rand = » they filled ‘the press 


Customs organisation, 
he work fell, and” who: was 


id: inter Chevearids of Kiangeu,. suce 
eesthe a eyeeynent of. pian 


CB y : 


who held that all cases of confiscation of goods and vessels came 
solely under Consular jurisdiction, and who resented the publication 
of Customs regulations without his approval. Reference of some of 
‘these disputes to the Home Authorities was inevitable. The result 
was.in the main a vindication: of Lay,:. The Earl of Clarendon: held 
that the Inspectors, although foreign. subjects, were Chinese officers, 
and that the only control the Consuls could exercise over the official 


secre rena YP 


but a Chinese official acting on-behalf.of: the Shanghai Taotai, with 
whom the Consul. should lodge complaint in case his actions as; 
Inspector aggrieved any of Her. Majesty’s subjects.*! Sir John added’) 


i f: Nanking 
g:a-byeword;. and: it now remained for: 


suited to protect its revenue, and.redords the agreement -between 
the two contracting parties that on 
at every.port. The rule further 


‘equires that the high Chinese 


: ir opinions of legal experts on status | : tish subjects in Chinese employ 
on rights of Customs in cases of fine and/ot of confiscation, etc., vide 1.G. Giteulay 
No, 28 of 1870 postea, : entee 


2 


m system shall be enforced - 


official: Aa tin by:the Chinese: Government: to: ‘superintend foreign 
shave “the:sright .of: selecting .‘independently of the 
pomination: iny:: British-- authorit fe any 
nthe administration: ofthe 
smuggling; i in:the-definition 
ischarging: the duties of harbour-master; 
a i ights;: Buoys; ‘Beacons, and. the: like, aha 
taindénande ode which. ‘hall:be:provided.for out. of- the», ‘Tonnage 
is:rulé, mutatis: mutandis;. was. incorporated : ‘also in 
the "Asheriedn: andsthe: French:Tientsin.. ‘Treaties, it follows. that..the 
ik oteitesinents esponsible for the experiment of the: reorganised 
mak at ‘Shanghai desired: now to.make it clear that thence- 
es: from. abl: sregpeeliility 3 in ied to: lore ae 
one hike ight sel 


Rited "#6 set: the: ayateinp going. at 
anuaye? ‘Besides: his sound: knowledge of 
carhote. tim cand : energy: forsthree:y 


he: ayvas ‘according! 

aR), a@otithe whichs-he. 
ip Genera’ oe et the: 
eotore'were ‘patdsg 
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in October 1859, with the warm support of the local Chinese | 
authorities, Lay’ opened a Custom House on the new model, 
appointing Mr. Glover as first Commissioner, and Mr. Robert Hart, \ 
who had left the British Consular Service for this purpose in June 
that year, as Deputy Commissioner. Thus began Hart’s career of | 
over 50 years in the Chinese Customs Service, a. career: without | 
parallel in the annals of the Far East, during which he was etiabled : 
to effect more for the land of his adoption than any other foréigner 
_ before or since and, in doing so, to play no small part in the world’s 
history. From (Canton Lay. proceeded to. Swatow, where. -in 
January 1860 he opened: anew: model. Custom «House, leaving | 
Mr. W. W. Ward in charge..as Commissioner. "The renewal df7 
hostilities between Great Britain and China halted further progress 
for a time, and in January 1861 Lay.-was granted permission, for! 
health reasons, to return home on leave. On the cedsation of} 
hostilities in the autumn of 1860, the Conventions of Peking bétween 
Great Britain and China and France and China called for the. pay- | 
ment by China of an indemnity of Tis. 8,000;000 to each of these ' 
Powers, and stipulated that this sum should be paid in quarterly 
instalments of one-fifth of the gross revenue fromthe Custéms 
revenue collected at the ports .open:to foreign: trade. It .was:also 
stipulated that the accuracy. of the:amounts. payable on. each-occasion 
should. be. duly: ascertained. by specially: appeinted representatis 
China and.of the two Powers ‘canneened >in iia “Of thes 
indemnities to be paid out of Customs revenue it became nec 
to..make : centralised arrangements for. their payment, and,.as.:this 
was a-direct obligation of the Central. Government, it was considéréd | 
advisable that the foreigner chosen.as. Inspector General. .of:the: 
Customs Service should. receive.-his appointment from the newly 
created Tsungli Yamén. (@ 28-9 PH); or: Board of Foreign’ Affairs, | - 
Mr. Lay was accordingly -gazetted:on. the 21st January 1861.48 | 
appointed by Prince; Kung, the head of the Tsungli.Yamén, 
post of Inspector: General.+}...To.take-Lay’s place during his. abse 
the Imperial Commissioner,. Hsieh . H )» Apps 
Messrs. G. H. FitzRoy and Robert Hart “to exercis 
al surveillance” over all things peftaining to the colle 
Customs Revenue and foreign trade at the Treaty Ports.” At tha 
time the former of these was Commissioner at Shanghai an the 
latter Deputy Commissioner at Canton. From April to June. 1861 
this joint commission functioned in Shanghai, but early in the lattér 


fees 


ae *Btitish Convention. of Peking, 1860; ‘Article III; French Convention of 
vv” Peking, 1860, Article FV. : , ns 

_}@North-China Herald,” No. 554 9th-March 1861, 

“t LG. Circular No. 1 of 1861. me 
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foreign bottoms, for the issue of exemption certificates and draw- 
backs, and for the control of trade on the Yangtze, where lawless 
foreigners were spreading chaos and disorder by trafficking with:the 
rebels in arms and supplies. He took tip, too, the work which Lay | 
had left unfinished of opening Customs establishments: on the-new -| 


model at the remaining treaty ports and, on account of. the. close | . 


connexion between Customs affairs--and treaty obligations, of 
gradually ae the administration out of the hands of . aed local 


and F dees of staff, but: that neue. was cape os rt 
At each port a skeleton staff of competent and trustworthy men. | 


Chinese and foreign, under a foreign Commissioner had to. be 


installed, and to obviate unnecessary friction the relations. between | 
the Commissioner and his Chinese colleague the -Taotai_.or | 

Superintendent of Customs had to be clearly defined. _/ Before Lay » 

. went on leave in April 1861 new model. Custom: Houses had been 

established at Shanghai, Canton, Swatow, Ningpo, and Chinkiang, 

and in that year, after his departure, ‘Tientsin, Foochow, Hankow,: 
and Kiukiang were attended to in this respect. In 1862 Amoy;was| 
brought into line; and in the year following (1863) Chefoo, Tamsui, : 
and Takow, so that when Hart ‘signed: the Circular notifying ‘the - 

port Commissioners that ‘Lay was resuming charge of.the Service - 

he was able to-address it'to 13 out of the 14 ports then-o ; 
treaty. The fourteenth port, Newchwang, was not’ provide : 
a new model Customs ‘establishment. till 1864. The Taiping. 
Rebellion was still at its height when Lay went on leave. “To-help: 

in suppressing it the authorities finally decided to make -use. of 

foreign-style gunboats, and Hart was accordingly instructed ‘to ' 

discuss’ the matter. with the Goverfior of Kiangeu. On chis 
suggestion ‘the~ “Tsungli ‘Yamén. agreed.-to..entrust - Lay. 

purchase and -equipment: of..a-steam fleet ) -Hart.-transmit 
necessary instructions:..and funds to kay, and: supplied. the Sh 
- with a memorandum giving:a: igeneralridea of the number iof; officers; 
and of Chinese gunners, sailors, and marines that would be required 
to: man the seven vessels: which it: was proposed should constitute 
the fleet. At'the’éame time he pointed out that a Chinese officer 
of high rank should be appointed to act with Captain Sherard. 
Qsborn—the officer selected by Lay in London—in all matters 
connected with the control and. emen e fles 

‘made the tiecessary arrangements with the: ‘British Authorities ‘to 
enable oe Naval officers to aecept posts in the service of 


of British Parliamientary Papers: China No. 2 (1864), p. 29. 
rs CSBritish Parliameritaty Papers: Ching No..2 (1864); p. 28. 
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C iid, Waka bought and eid ae apvensiyenatl “But. ae ‘went 
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decision of what should be done. Captain Osborn was thereupon 
requested to dispose of the ships and’ stores in order to prevent 
them from falling into the hands. of unscrupulous adventurers in 
China or, of any State engaged in hostilities with another State at 
‘peace with Great Britain@) Captain Osborn succeeded in sélling 
some of the vessels in England and ‘some in India, and in acknow- 
ledgment of this service he received ‘the special thanks of the 
Chinese Government and a grant of Ts. 10,000 in addition to 
his pay. For Tay there remained nothing but dismissal; but 
the bitter draught was sweetened with exceptionally generous 
financial treatment. He was instructed: to proceed to Shanghai, 
to make out clearly all the Sherard’ Osborn flotilla accounts, . 
and to hand everything over, including all balances due to the 
“Chinese Government, to Mr, Robert Hart, the newly appointed, 
Inspector General.t / 
ritish Parliamentary: Papers: China No. 2 (1864), pp. 23, 24. 


*B .é 
(hBtitish Ye bene Papers: China No. 2 (1864), p. 36. LG. Circulars 
Rae 24, and 25 of 1863 - 
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(ace 


the printing of these-returns at Shanghai, drawing up regulations to 
“prevent misuse of.transit passes and to secure their due return, 
devising new forms for the quarterly returns of collection. and 
expenditure-—a form embodying not only the revenue collection 
under its various headings but also the itemised office expenditure— 
and. the disposal. of the confiscation fund, admonishing the. Service 
onthe spirit that ought to. animate it, the policy that ought to guide 
it, and the duties it ought to perform, calling. for detailed information 
on native-opium, dnd, perhaps most important of all, succeeding in 
securing from the/Tsungli' Yamén the appropriation of one-tenth of 
the-tonnage dues collected at each port-ta:be:used in connexion. nwith 
harbour improvements.* : (By T “the Service had settled into- its ) 
stride.. The -final: instalments. of the war indemnity to Franve and | 
Great Britain were paid up. in the March and June quarters,.and so 
satisfied were.the Tsungli Yamén with this result that in a sania 
to.the Throne announcing these final payments they proposed: the 
oortinuance of the foreign se poe and the Imperial Decree. 4 


reply. conveyed approval of the propo: ‘n-this year Hart obtained 
six ‘months’ leave of absence to proceét’to Europe and to take with 
him Pin Chun (3 #§), not as. an envoy but as an official delegate 
.  to:observe. and -report on Western. ways, Pin visited London, 

-. Copenhagen, ‘Stovkholm,:St. Petersburg; ‘Berlin, Brussels,-and Paris, 
“and, althoughvhe:was-well received wheréyer-he went, he:had tiothing 
favourable..to teport.on ‘his return: “During Hart’s. absence from — 
April.to November his-duties were: perience’ by Mr. G..H. FieRoy ” 
as ib Acting Inspector General. 


dominant interests of the years 1867, and 1868 were e the. 


f 


8. On fart with Comments by 
J. Ross Browne.” i etorder,” 12th November 1869. 
For detailed account of Mission, vide F. W. Williams: “Anson Burlingame, and 
the Fitst Chinese ‘ae to Foreign Powers, ” ee York,.1912. 
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Supplement to “ 


(6) That the Consul at each rt should determine the fees 
to be-paid to the pilots fo t their services; and 


- (c) That anyone, Chinese or foreigner, wishing to exercise 
the profession of a pilot“on board ships of a given 
‘nationality could be registered as a pilot at the 
Consulate of that natignality by presenting three 
certificates from the masters of vessels which he had 
piloted’ «) 


[By this interferen¢e with China’s sovereign tights a system of foreign 
j eonuilee supervision was instituted over China’s pilotage at the 
| treaty ports;.registers of qualified pilots were kept by the various 

Consulates; the fees to be charged were decided by the Consuls, 
_ }and masters of ships were at liberty to select what pilots they 

a pleased. This system became firmly: “established and was confirmed 

-|.in 1858 by the various Treaties of Tientsin.t As a system, however, 
“it had. obvious drawbacks. At no port was there a properly con- 
stituted unifying and centralising pilotage board to enforce discipline 
-and insist on a uniform standard ‘of competency. This. was -felt 
especially at Shanghai. Abuses flourished, and various attempts 
made by the Consuls and the Taotaj to remedy affairs ended in 
failure. By Article XXXIV of the Ttalian Treaty of Peking, v 
was signed on the 26th October 1866, t was stipulated that p 


determined by special regulations. prepared by the Consuls of 
the nations in collaboration with the Chinese authorities. This” 
article marks the return to the’ recognition that China had also a: 
say in the matter, and it was in order to'regain for China part of her | 
lost sovereignty that Hart.in 1867 ‘suggested to the Tsungli Y: én 
‘that a set of General. Pilotag R 8 ® should be drawn up by 
which pilots at éyety poi fou ni 
and China’s righ tol licen 
the Ministers’ for ‘Russ 
-Germany—the only for ig 
Peking—regulations_ were fin 
regulations, however, were, unworkable, chiefly beca 
they called for. ‘compulsory pil They were therefore discatded, ; 
_ and a new set was finally agreed upon’ between the Tsungli. Yamén, 
and the Ministers of the five Powers. These revised regul 
became operative as the General’ Pilotage Regulations of 1868. 


a France, a 
sae! ‘atives then resident ‘at 
royed by all parties,t These 


* British Treaty of Hoomunchai, ‘Gen. Ree 1: American Treaty of Wanghéa, 
Art. VIII; French Treaty of Wharigpoa, Art. 


+ British, Art. XXXV; American, Art. VEG French, Art. XV. 
1 1G, Circular No. 3 of 1867. 


They :start from: thé: ‘polit 
be left to.th softs 


3, as well as 
and arrange 


up SThey recognise the sverigty 6 of China _ 
pouty: ‘at. all licences shall. be issued: by: : 
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Inspector was created. Thanks to Hart’s cautious policy of never 
taking a step in advance unless he was sure that the ground was 
_ firm, he was able in spite of meagre resources to build up a vigorous 
Marine Department which at the time of his. death in 1911 had a 
personnel of 895, of whom 114 were foreigners and the rest Chinese, 
and an equipment of 132 lighthouses, 45 light-vessels and light-hoats, 
138 buoys, and 119 beacons, with a flotilla of myn, and lights- 
tending steam vessels. i 


The right of the foreign Customs. officials in the employ of 
the Chinese Government to punish offences against the revenue by 
fine or confiscation was one that was fiercely contested by the 
foreign merchants and questioned by many of the Consuls. The 
Hongkong Chamber of Commerce, for instance, held ‘‘ that the 
Custom House should be deprived of the power of confiscation 
on its own authority, and that no penalty for breach of revenue 
laws, whether by confiscation or sfiné, should be inflicted upon 
- British subjects except by a Consul after a fair and open trial.” * 
They went further. They even demanded that foreigners in the 
employ of.the Customs should be made‘ arhenable to Consular or 
other foreign courts even when the actions complained of were:done 
in, their official capacity as employees. of the: Chinese. Government. 
. The British Minister, however, declined to support the contention 
that exclusive jurisdiction in the’ matter of fines and confiscations 
should. be vested in the Consuls, remarking that such an arrange- 
ment. “could only be carried out by ‘consent of the Chinese 
Government,” an opinion which was fully endorsed by the British 
Government.t Lay, while on leave in England, took the opportunity 
of obtaining the opinion of some of the leading sal ns in London.{ 
In.summary the replies given were:— 


(1) That the Chinese -authorities: alone had the’ Hight of 
adjudication. in cases of confiscation; but that in case: 
fine such punishment, being. against the person, could ‘hot. 
be-enforced except before the’ ‘Coneul. 


(2) That if the Chinese authotities exercised this power of 
confiscation unjustly redress. could be sought only by 
diplomatic proceedings. 


* (3) That the Chinese Government, ‘to ee payment of. a 
. fine, could not refuse clearance of a vessel ‘after all treaty 
dues and duties had been paid; ‘but that it could refuse 
such clearance in cases where an offence had been 
committed entailing penalty of confiscation. 
* British Seeuay Papers: “ Further Papen relating to the Rebellion in 
China,” 1863, p. 1 
+ Ibid., pp. a 192, 196. 
} LG. Circular No. 28 of 1870. 
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to the four rules. so as to peaeids for joint investigation also in the 
case of fines. The Tsungli Yamén welcomed this proposal, as it 
evidenced a desire. on the part of the foreign authorities for reciprocity 
of action, The origins rules were accordingly re revised and. enlarged 


fale ere reinew enn ceo sparing ation nna oN CR Mo Sea eecaaas ara 


pramuniche to the ports a set of eight Rules for Joint ‘Tnvéstipation 
ie in cases of. Confiscation and Fine by the Custom House authorities.*: 
“Phe sutcess of these rules is not to~be-medsured by the fact that 
during the 60 odd /years of their existence they were comparatively 
seldom called into play, but rather by the fact that they have served 
as a restraining and preventive influence. They strengthened the 
hands of the. Customs authofities when that strengthening was much 
needed, and by laying down an agreed course of procedure— 
controlling the action of the port authorities, whether in defence of 
eee 8 revenue or. of gicekel i trading interests—they were. Siective 
eration and of readiness to settle 
cases out of court. In August 1932 it was ruled that this joint 
investigation procedure was no longér.in force.t 


Throughout 1868, 1869, and 1870 the subject of tréaty and of 
tariff tevision was very much to the fore. Sir Rutherford Alcotk, 
then British Minister, called on the Chaniber of Cotamerce at the 

ports for an expréssion of their opinion on the subject, and they had 
much to say on what were to thei Vital-issues, such as the right: of 
résidence for-ttading purposes it any: part of China; the failure -of 
the transit: pass system, the exaction of inland levies, ptincipally Rin, 
in excess of those authorised by the tatiff, the cumbersome action 
of diplomacy in cases of disputes between foreigners and Chinese, 
the right of inland navigation, and:the revision of certain tariff rates.} 
They ‘were out for root-and«branch ne, by: force if rigoeasay, 


nid report their : § 
Th Wmission were two. .of the 
secretaries from the Yamén and Hart, who, by his personality, ‘as 
well as by his experience and knowledge, quickly fell into the 


position of leadership. Guided. by Hart, the debates of the 
Commission were brought to- ‘concentrate on fiscal and tariff 


*1,G. Circular No. 19 of 1868. 
+.1.G. Circulars No. 4285 (P.Q.5,. No, 631). and No. 4468. 


British Parliamentary Papers: ‘“ Memorials addressed by Chambers ” of 
Commerce in China to the British Reales nosed on the subject of the: Hevigien 
of the: ‘Treaty of Tientsin,” 1868; also China 5 (1869); China ‘Nos, 1, 2, 4; 6, 
10, and 11 (1870), and-China No. 5 (1871). 


§ British Parliamentary Papers: China No..5 (1 871), pp. 99, 100, 102, 110. 
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Ministers. of the Tsungli Yamén as. representatives of China and by 
Sir Rutherford. Alcock as the. representative of Great Britain, But 
the. British merchants did not want reciprocity: they demanded 
further trading éoncessions and advantages, to be acquired not: by 
a process of give and take but v7: et armis if necessary. The. British 
Government; although not sure that their decision was ‘‘ calculated 
to promote the real interests of the commercial and. industrial 
. classes . . .- nevertheless . « . advised Her Majesty to 
pethhold her rate eatiate a ; 


» a 
come off, he ‘yet ‘carried “ow ‘the: feorganisation plahne 
introduced his: new:.scheme with a thoroughgoing vindic 
the bom) he fad pomued up till thiati-sart a eee dni 


this. tip with, detaila of hig reorga axis 
instructions for their guidance: 
for a foreign. Indoor. Staff . 0 
oe Compatianeny og kes Assis 


grades, but in regard to: the: Chinese In-do 

stated that he hoped in the course of time to.see Chinese st 
. passing from-the Tung. Wen Kwan into.the Service, as ‘Thir 
tants. The number.of Chinese Write he id 
whom were also members of the I 


- British Parliame atary } Ching No. At a 870), P. 4. 
+ LG. Circular No. 13 0 


{ LG. Circulars Nos. 25 and 26 of 1869, 


oc 
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aime. eosmopolitaniam marked: the personnel -of.:the 
fF and this outatanding characteristic::of: the: Service 
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sake of capitation fees collected their vigtims by false promises or 
even by force, brought them down to the barracoons at the ports 
of. departure, principally Macao, Cumsingmoon, Whampoa, Amoy, 
and Swatow, where they were sold. in. batches to the speculating 
recruiters of labour.* Thecondition.ef these unfortunate cooliés, 
_and the callous brutality with which they were treated, on board the 
floating hells which were to convey them to their destination. were 
indescribable. Order and cleanliness ‘were impossible, ‘and the 
- mortality was appalling. But the evils of recruiting and conveying 
were. mild compared with the shocking and incredible cruelties 
practised on these victims by their exploiting owners once they had 
reached their déstination. The master had -indefinite powers of 
coercion, had the arbitrary power of ‘transferring and assigning the 
_ servant, and exercised what chastisement he pleased regardless:of all 
law, while the miserable servant was given no right of complaint 
on the scere of wages and food, was not.allowed to count days of 
genuine ‘sickness as in the contract périod, was denied. power to 
exehange. masters, and. by chicanery or pid was made, if he 2 survived 


was unadulterstes sla ype; ? : 
for redress... By 187 ag"s0: serious that the Chinese 
Government decided to despatch a thission.of inquiry to Guba, 
where the treatment of Chinese emigrants was chatacterised by' 
exceptional brutality. Through Hart two Commissioners of Customs, 
Messrs. A. Macpherson and A. Huber, were deputed to proceed 
along with Mr, Ch‘en Lan-pin ([% # #¥) to Cuba and: carry. out 
a thorough investigation. on the spot,on :the lines of a questionnaire 
drawn up by the Tsungli Yamén. ‘They. visited the barracoons 
and jails.in Havana as well as plantations in the country,-took - 
‘T;726. personal depositions, and .received.85 petition: bearing 3065 | 
signatures, . Their summing-up isa: terrible indi is | 
terrible in that-it is expressed:so: objectively and withot 
official: revelation’ from’ her own. trusted » employees clinched the 
matter. Spain did not get her much desired convention on this 
subject with China till 1877, and the provisions then were such as 
China could pervs Gnce-morethe-Gustoms Ser Service atemonic) 


“th 1875 two events, both of which closely affected the Customs, 
. took place, the one was the murder of Mr. A. R. Margary, a member 
of the British Consular Service, at. -Manwyne, near the Yunnan- 


' .. © Vide ‘passions, British Parliamentary. Pibatk te Correspondence on Mortality 
on Board British Ships with Emigrants from China,” 1857, and continuation. 1858; 
« Correspondence on the subject of Emigration from Hongkong,” 1858 


+ Customs Papers—‘' Chinese Emigtation:., The Cuba’ Commission: Report 
- of the Cornmission sent by China to ascertain. the Condition of Chinese Coolies in 
Cuba, ” Shanghai, 1876, pp. 3, 4. 
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Burma frontier, which led eventually to the Chefoo Convention, and 
the other was'the: decision of the Tsungli Yamén: that, in order to be 
prepared: ior futtire:demands:in.the way-of tatiff-and:treaty revision, 
: to“have on Siler for st sicabiogerk a aetaled: 


. a ta! then Bri Gather dommetcial- Aan aa ae the 
egotia ons; whieh: draggetl © out see ‘March: ile to ied ch cuana’ 


de Germiany,: tria-k yy and: ‘Spain 
stators,. and with a ag dton of British’ frigates in 
lenid»point to their Envoy's arguments; ‘Wade and the 
( Tung-chang finally reached agreement, and signed on the 
ep mber'1876 what, is now known’as the Chefoo:Convention. 
ater. the: ‘Chinese Goltenstont sail aie aa 


““tatified: the greement, ‘Winat-stuck-in thei throst was the: opium 
« sible adverse effect: of the operation of eat auee 
opium. reveriue. ‘The other ‘Trea 


ini Pasiamentary Papers: Chin: 


Convention was accordingly drafted by the British authorities, by 
which it was agreed that the question of likin-free areas at the 
treaty port..Foreign Settlements should be reserved for further 
consideration; that foreign opium when imported into China should 
be deposited in bonded warehouses or receiving hulks ‘under the 
control of the Customs; that it should not be removed thence till’ 
it had paid the agreed import -duty. and commutation likin levy; 
that, import duty and likin having ‘beenspaid, the owner should. be 
at liberty to repack his opium into such smaller packages as may be 
agreed upon by.ithe Customs and the British Consul; that,:if.the 
owner so desired, each such package: should -be provided:..with .a 
transit certificate freeing the opium-from any further tax or duty 
. whilst in transit to the interior provided the package is..unbroken 
and the marks unchanged, but that such certificates should be: valid 
only in the hands of Chinese subjects; that the British Government 
should have the right to terminate the agreement at any time:should 
there be any infringement of the exemption from taxation conferred 
by the transit certificate; and that the commission to inquire into 
the question:of Hongkong as.a smuggling centre should be appointed 
as soon as ‘possible. That commission: met in haaee mee ‘will be 
dealt with later. 


In calling upon Hart for a detailed tri 
for the better regulation of trade’ —_ 
‘teplies to thie’ qi 1estions :— 

(1). If China agreed t to open more ports to foreign. trade, 
- gould all-the Treaty Powers. be induced. to. acquiesce in 
the continuance of the levy: of likin ? ” 
os (2) If China opened new ports, “would: not: certain: Powers, 
» who:do: not. b-agtee to, the: scanty janice” of likin, duttiaund 


tandum of siiggestions 
tthe Yamén asked for 


returtl Peand™ Jo Reais iy fe ae 

8) Would it be. possible. to. ere the consent. ae all the 

' . Treaty Powers to the. adeption of one rule ‘regarding 

. the. .payment, of import duty and transit dues which 

. would ensure uniform ' ‘paybedure at ee Custom 
House ? : foi 


The Inspector General’s proposals, they aitded, must be sannaaenis 
and not Harmful to ‘China, they must be déceptable to all the Treaty 


Powers, and’ they must "be: capable of “Bang sily put into force’ at 
a *) ‘Proposal for the Better Regulation 0 of Eqeamercial “Relations Customs 
Papers—Office S eries! No. 2, Shanghai, aie “Repfinted in British Parliamentary 
Papers: China No. 3 (1877), pp. 2-27. 
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all the: Custom oo as well as by the local authorities, _Instead 
¢ ay Ai 


tures ; 

‘ig 8° defects, -He shows that*in all 

its, “based ‘on ‘treaty stipulations, the. 

ie raw between : ‘persons’ rather than .between: things, 
ith: has’naturally resulted in jealousy and angry 
sides, “Foreignérs:and: Chinese’are not’ placed ‘on 
“and: the’ forties are: accorded unfair advantages 
medy indicated: was: reciprocity.” ‘Instead: of | 


he peacile of extraterrit jality and. 
ny cosh Weleols any’ 
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scale and frequency of their: protnotion, the reports on their - 
qualifications and progress, the meting out of punishment to 
delinquents, and the recognition of ‘merit. On the latter point 
Hart felt strongly that in a service like the Customs there should be 
no mercy for proved. delinquency, and he did not hesitate in such 
cases to demote or dismiss the culprits. He felt equally strongly 
that merit and long service should be rewarded, not necessarily by 
a mere increase in pay but by the bestowal of Government honours, 
thereby intensifying the loyalty and gratitude of the recipients to, 
the Government they. served, and at the same time giving them an 
assured position in the official hierarchy, which latter fact. was of no 
little importance ‘vis-a-vis other officials, Chinese and foreign. The 
bestowal by Imperial Decree of Civil Rank of the Third Class on 
Commissioners and of Civil Rank of the Fourth Class on Deputy 
Commissioners, begun in February 1878," was a graceful .act of 
recognition on the part of the Government of services rendered and 
a wise stroke of policy. It at once placed the Service on a firmer 
footing, and gave it a standing which enabled its members to carry 
out more easily their varied official duties. Later on, in 1885, when 
' the Government instituted the Order of the Double Dragon(}/they 
also made it a practice, at Hart’s suggestion, of bestowing suitable 
‘ranks of this decoration on deserving members of the Service; and 
when the Order of the Chia Hot took the place in 1914 of the 
old time Civil Ranks and Double Dragon Order, the policy was 
continued of conferring on members of the. Service. suitable ranks 
of the new Order in recognition of services and merit. While..on 
this subject it may be worth while. mentioning that practically every: 
Government of the continent of Europe has held and holds that: any 
of: its. nationals holding a high post of trust-and, responsibility. nthe 
Chinees: uprome:) isan honour to his county, and that. his se 


the. view har it is ye the. Inspector ‘Genera id... 
recognised; although scores of British. subjects of matked ‘ability, aaa 
merit have held such important posts as Inspectorate Secrétary, or 
as Commissioner at such: ports: ‘as. Shanghai, Tientsin, and: Canton, 
or.as Coast Inspector, and in: these posts have, by. discharging their 
‘duties to the Chinese Government, rendered valuable services to 
British trade and financial interests and to British shipping. 

Tariff questions also occupied set ch. of Hart’s time, and in the 
September quarter of 1881 he began. the practice of issuing a quarterly 


2 a I; G. Circular No. 46, Second Series. 
tLG. Circular No. 319,: Second Series. 
1G. Circular No. 1914, Second Series. 
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ythat-there was in the great majority of | cases no advantage to be | 
gained by’ bonding, more particularly as goods usually passed quickly \ 
from: importer to :purchaser.* 


Into the long and tangled story of China’s and France’ s/. 
connexions with the kingdom of Annam there is no need to enter 
here. “Both China and France claimed suzerainty over the whole 
of Annam, including the province of Tonkin adjoining the Chinese 
province of Yun an. Hostilities broke out in December 1883, 
and both the Chinese mercenaries, known as “ Black Flags,” and 
Chinese Imperial troops suffered serious reverses.“ The Canton 

‘authorities became alarmed Jest a French attack should be lodged 
against that city, and so the Viceroy gladly accepted the intervention 
of Mr, G. Detring, recently appointed Commissioner of Customs at 
Canton, by which the French Captain Fournier, after securing the 
necessary credentials, and Detring proceeded to Tientsin to discuss 
terms of peace with the Viceroy Li Hung-chang. The negotiations 
were successful, and a convention to: serve as a protocol for a final 
settlement was signed by Li and Fournier on the 11th May 1884.+ 
By a misunderstanding the Chinese troops on the Kwangsi frontier 
failed to evacuate on the stipulated date. Then followed a renewal 
of hostilities marked by the destruction of the Chinese fleet while 

_- moored in Pagoda Anchorage, below Foochow, the bombardment 
of the forts at Keelung, and the blockading of the Formosan coast. 

On several occasions during these hostilities Hart had made-attempts 

at réconciliation, but it was not till October 1884, when the French 
seized the’ Customs lighthouse tender the Fethoo, that-he was afforded 
the opportunity of effective intervention. He instructed his 

Commissioner, Mr. J. D. Campbell; who was in. charge of the 

Chinese ‘Customs office i in nee to meres to: Paste! aad. ne} otiate 


Copan were ° as Teungli 3 Yamén that de had 
placed full powers in: ‘Hart's hands,’ negotiations were taken up 
v hick were kept seetet from: both French and Chinese officials in 
China, Thanks largely. to: Mr, ‘Campbell's ability and good sense, 
these negotiations under Hart's guidance were completely successful, 
and on the 4th April 1885 a protocol was signed at Paris agreeing 
to’ China’s proposals, namely, -ratification of the LisFournier 
Convention of: May 1884; .genéral cessation of hostilities, and ‘the 
sending of a Minister*by France to: China to arrange the details of 


* Customs Papers—Office Series: No, 59 


+ For text, vide Custorhs p 
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the: treaty, "These. terms were: carried out, and the: final: treaty 
| was: a sieve ‘on the: oth: ate at: ientsin by: the Viceroy Li Hung- 


CHAPTER V. as 


Hart’s Recime: Honckonc anp Macao Opium AGREE- 
MENTS; THE KorEAN CusToMs; FoREIGN LOANS OF 
1885, 1886, anp 1888; STeamM NAVIGATION IN INLAND 
Waters; Leases OF TERRITORY TO FOREIGN POWERS: 
1885-1900. 


The Additional Article to the Chefoo Convention, which was | 
signed on the 18th July 1885 by Marquis Tseng and Lord Salisbury | 
in London, stipulated that all opium on arrival at a Chinese treaty | 
port was to be placed in’a bonded warehouse, on removal from | 
which for import it was to pay to the Customs a combined duty | 
and likin charge of 7/s..110 a picul, and that a commission was. to 
be appointed as soon as possible “‘to inquire into the question of” 
the prevention of smuggling into China from Hongkong.’\*, That 
commission, composed of Taotai Shao Yu-lien (#6 22 i) and 
Sir Robert Hart, representing China, and Mr. James Russel, Puisne 
Judge of Hongkong, and Mr, Byron Brenan, H. B, M. Consul at 
Tientsini, met in the summer of 1886. For 45-years Hongkong had 
stoutly maintained its free-trade status, although Elliot in 1841. by, 
‘his projected’ Treaty of Chuenpify ind Pottinger in 1843" by 
Articles XIII, XIV,.and. XVI ofthe Treaty of Hoomunchai,} ‘had 
both tried to make arrangements which would have protected China’s 
revenue mighss against the acne abuses ‘sure to arise’ fen ‘the 


of the 1 so~called Eastérn: Agionotieus Hopeh in the: spring -6f! 1936, 
The Hongkong authorities:looked:on with folded arms; it was.not, 
they contended, their concern, while the Hongkong: trading :com- 
- munity were loud and bitter in their complaints against the preventive 
measures—duty and likin collecting stations and patrolling cruisers— 
enforced by the Canton authorities. They denounced. . these 
preventive measures as the Blockade of, Hongkong,§ and claimed 

* Treaties and Conventions,” ope 8 Vol. 3 i “pp. 500-503. 

+ The Chinese Repository, vol. x, 1841, p. 63 

nies Treaties and Conventions,” op..cit.; vol. i, pp. 395-397. 

§ British: Parliamentary: Papers: Correspondence relating to the Complaints 
of the Mercantile Community in Hongkong: against the action of Chinese ‘Revenue 


Cruisers in the Neighbourhood of the Colony,” 1875, p. 37; also China Nos. 6, 10, 
and 11 (1870), passim. 
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_ not only: the” lifting of this blockade ‘but: also the restoration of a 
privilege previously: enjoyed b: 
_jalleweds to: a. Be tranship t 


ontinued: to be: treated’ as goods to ‘or’ from 
From ‘time t6 time® the suggestion had :been 
‘the ‘Chinese authorities and by enlightened British 
a. Chinese Consul should be allowed to teside. in 


jals: that 4 
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Fotochow ({#} BH YH) were accordingly handed over to the Inspector 
General to administer. At the same time, for the greater 
convenience of the trading public, the Hongkong Government 
permitted—without extending official recognition—the opening. of 
an office of the Chinese Customs in the’ city of Victoria,. where: a 
Commissioner of Customs of British nationality, appointed by: the: 
Inspector General, could function as the.Chinese official:in charge 
of the: Kowloon district and_of all the Chinese revenue-protecting 
agencies within its limits. [To implement the Opium Agreément 
the Hongkong Government passed the Opium Ordinance No, 22 
of 1887,* the provisions:of which, if enforced, would have. given 
the coup de.grdce to opium-smuggling. But they were not enforced... 
On the contrary, the evidence soon began to accumulate that; the 
interpretation of these stipulations would be in favour of the opium 
trader, that excess.of zeal on the part of the Colony’s police-would 
be discouraged, and that evasion of official restrictions-by the opium 
farmer would be condoned, when.such action was judged to. be in 
the interests of the Colony. One of the very first conditions: laid 
down by the British representatives when negotiating the Hongkong 
Opium Agreement was that.China should arrange with Macao-for 
the adoption of similar measures. This .gave »Portugal ‘the. very 
opportunity for which ‘she -had:long been waiting. For:330:years 
her citizens had. lived..and. traded:;on the ‘Macao peninsula, -and 
although. they hadfounded, there-a thriving and famous: colony,” yet 
the pcan’ nee aha been chi by China: As the. prise: of! 


eter tanncarencinnrnn 


pad prs of Macao. f. It y was 4 ‘ikea price to pay, nae some: sof 
China's. sare ‘statesmen were aid sppesed ito. aol euch’ 


with: the repeat na icon its nT. , D. Oana “was 
pains antes eae a: secon Sines fe mission, aie time 


ion” and 
, while 
Portugal undertook nevér to alienate shel without China’s 
consent, and’ to co-operate in thé opium ‘fevenue work at Macao in 


# Pot text, vide 1.G. Circular No. 418, Encldsure'No. 2. 


+ 1.G. Circular No. 887, Enclosure No. 2. ‘Treaties, Conventions, etc.,” 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 295. Hertslet, op. cit., vol. i, p. 422 
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the..same way: as Guest Britain at» Hongkong. \ These . protocol 
articles were confirmed. by th Treaty. of Friendship .and. Commerce 
between: ‘Portugal and: China vhich was ‘signed: at: Peking on the 

and. ratified'.on: the 28th, April: of. the, year 
Article:IV of this treaty stipulated: that the 
ration: with China’ inthe collection of duties on 
1: from: ‘Macao to China should. form. the subject of 
ars ee convention to be appended to the treaty, and to have the 
same: force andj validity as the: treaty. This convention, which was 
i signed:.on/1st: December. 1887,}.bound Portugal to enact a law 
bY: which: the) opium-trade~at.Macao_should be. made subject to 


dé.at He ongkong, To:supplement this convention an agreement 
signed ¢ at. the: ‘same time ‘by Sir. Robert Hart on behalf: of the 


| age a ys aula wiede” by "Ecce 
merc ants. against, the: Customs stations: of : ‘revenue cruisers... _In 


nspector General. ‘was opened at lange ‘on: the 2nd April: 1887, 
‘concern: “was'to-collect on opium. the .consolidated import duty 

ikin: rate; and on general cargo the: provincial Jikin and: chingfei 
at the rates riven in. the provincial. tariffs ‘received. from the 
of ‘the. Liang Kwang... Three;: smonths., later 
ly, 1887). the Hoppo handed ‘over ‘to the. Commissioner .the 
scting’ of Native: Customs: dutieson junk-borne general; gargo. 
ission appointed: by. the: Governor :of ‘the Colony;:to:inquire 

line: of trade: in: ‘Macao: manifést. from ,1884.- onwards, 
-1889:that. the: conclusion: of ‘the Sino-Portuguese ‘Treaty, 
ving. confidence to: Chinese: merchants, had drawn to .Macao 
api al needed to increase trade, and that the liberal policy: of 
e Custom. under the ‘Commissioner had: even a | sttong 


were Tain nd Co Ciyeentiinn’” a op. fit., a6 ii, Pp. 274-294. i let, Op. cit., 


vol. i, Pp 423-4 


: Es and Conventions,” Op. eit., vol. ii, pp. 295-297. * Hertslet,. op. cit., 
‘vol. i, pp. 4344435.” Pe 
4“ Treaties and Conventions,” op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 300-302. Hertslet, op. cit., 


vol. i, pp. 435, 436. 


restrictio ions.similar to.those that-hadbeen.a agreed ed upon. for. t © same ~ 


(yh e 


years 1886 to 1888 there was a ceaseless flow of Circulars to 
the ports on the subject, calling for reports, giving directions 


regarding the bonded wa warehouses and:receiving ships in a which. the 
raw opium wa n was to be stored before import, specifying hay e.opium 
Teyenue-was to be recorded™and7 dy fixing. the.lst-February 
_1887 as the date for the commencement 6 Operations and settling 
“the treatment of opium arriving before that. dat te, arranging details 
of the labels to be affixed to every. ball of opium and of the various 
permits to be used covering landing, bonding, and delivery, and 
giving instructions. regarding..the duty. treatment of boiled opium 
and the treatment of confiscated opium and the:rewards to be issued 
' in this connexion to informers and to seizing officers.. Writing after 
the Hongkong. and Macao ordinances had been a year in operation, 
Sir Robert Hart remarked: ‘‘ It is gratifying to be able to record 
the fact that the new duties thrown upon the Customs have been 
well performed, and that the plan of co-operation is a success: and 
gives excellent results both along the coast and locally at Hongkong 
and Macao, The promptness with which the simultaneous collection 
was. commenced, after brief preparation and "at the time fixed, from 
Newchwang to Pakhoi,—the admirable manner in which revenue: has 
ever ‘since been collected, and the tedious and responsible work of 

‘warehousing, stamping and releasing: opiun carried on,—the success . 
with which -obstacles:that: threatened. difficulty. have.been met. and 
removed,—the general feeling: of content that.is found:.everywhere, 
now that all ports levy likin at.the same rate, and the natural routes 
for reaching the best markets need no longer be shunned,—and the 
easy working of the Hongkong arrangement, the linch-pin .of. the 

opium revenue wheel,—are, one and all,’ hoteworthy, -satisfactor 
and creditable: they are fully appreciated by myself, and. b, 
ecrpigioat Se Bagh Aap by thie Chinese pcban an 


Morea at gd 
‘Custiome Staff at-e avery port 
new" ficiently trying circumstances 
in the most commendable thanner.”*-"As an indication of the” 
growth of the Servicé at this.time it. should be recorded that.in 
April 1888 the Government authorised the increase of the main- y 
tenance allowance from Hk. Fis. 1,098,200 to Hk.Tls 1,738,200%a 
year.} By this time there were in all 21 ports, including the 
‘recently opened frontier: districts of Kowloon and Lappa. “The | 
personnel had grown to a little over 3,000:Chinese and 685 foreigners, 
as compared with 1,000 Chinese and 400 foreigners in 1876. The 
+» consolidated opium likin revenue was called upon to contribute 
Hk.Tls. 330,000 a year of this allowance. | 


“1G. Circular No. 418. + LG, Circulars Nos. 419 and 421. ie 


conspicuotlé hin 


nero 
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he in 1893 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John. MeLeavy Brown, both of 
them Commissioners from the Chinese Customs Service. The 
political situation at that time in Korea was full of dangerous 
possibilities. “In a nutshell: China claimed sovereignty; Yiian 
Shih-k‘ai was working steadily for annexation; Japan stood stiffly... 
by her treaty rights, Russian agents whispered ‘“ Codlin’s your 


. . friend, not Short,” and the American adviser—Mr. Denny, a former 
-. Consul in Tientsin—kept urging. the country to assert its 


independence. Intrigue was inevitable,: and intrigue ended in a 
head-on conflict between China and Japan, the end of which, as all 
the world, knows, was that China. was:-required..by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, signed 17th April 1895, to recognise definitely “the 
full and complete: independence and autonomy of Corea.&#/ . The 
‘aftermath of this treaty and the subsidiary Treaty of Commefce and 
Navigation, signed 21st July 1896,}.so. far as the Customs -were 
concerned, was the cession. of Formosa to Japan, the opening of the 
four ports Shasi, Chungking, Hangchow, and Soochow, the per- 
mission: for Japanese subjects. “to engage in. all kinds . of 
manufacturing. industries in all the open cities, towns and-ports of 
China,” the levy of an indemnity amounting in. all to -K‘up‘ing 
Tis.. 230,000,000 and- the pledging. of “‘the ‘Customs revenue of 
China as security for the payment ‘of the speindpal and fig 

of said indemnity,” 0 i, : 


China decidéd that the indemiiity ‘ghould be paid off ty 
foreign loartis in ordér to ‘pet ‘the troops. of the victor ‘out of 


Chinese tertitory as quickly as possible. “Then followed an un “Zs 


seemly scramble among the money-lenders, the results of w ich 
_ were the Franco-Russian 4% Gold ‘Loat "1895. for Frs. 400 100) 
the Anglo-German 5%, Gold. ‘Loan of 1896. for £16,000,00 
Pa ) 


st ng and - 
unifying. agency ‘representing and promoting ‘the authority and 
. interests of the Central Gove t in nearly ‘every province of the: 
Empire. From this point of iéw it was+both a political” symbol 

ic? Treaties and Conventions,” op. ét., vol. ii, p. 590. ; aa 


Treaties and Conventions,” op. elt., vol. ity: RP. 604-614. 


Enapt detailed description of these loans ‘and of the events conditioning them, 
vide Chapter “III, ““China’s Customs Revenue” ‘since the. Revolution sof 1911” 
(3rd Edition), Shanghai, 1935. , ; 
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Small wonder. that many of the leading. provincial authorities, 
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selected Deputy Commissioners, but in the end Hart decided 
not to interfere so much with provincialadministrative machinery. 
as to take over the complete likin establishment, staff, offices, 
- and stations, in each district mentioned: He contented himself 
with placing in each province concerned a Deputy Commissioner 
as. a collecting agent whose principal duty was not to administer. 
_ the likin stations in his area but to keep likin revenue records 
according to. the information supplied to him. by the provincial 
weiylian, and to. feceive and remit to. Shanghai each month the 
likin remittances; due for the service -ef the loan(*/ Hart’s con- 
sideration was appreciated,: but the unpalatable. fact’ remained, that 
the Customs revenue; which had come-.to.be the-Government’s most 
reliable source of income, was no-longer available for ordinary 
maintenance expenses, but was now pledged in its entirety for: the 
service of foreign loans raised to extinguishg resented war indemnity. 

Equally unpalatable was the fact that the revenue from some of the 
country’s most productive likin collectorates was similarly. pledged 
and that until all these loans should be duly amortised the adminis- 
trative system of the Customs Service was.to remain unchanged, 


viceroys, governors, provincial. treasurers, and, others were seriously 
perturbed.. They knew that the Customs Service, with its foreign 
_ chief and its cosmopolitan . staff, was @baolutely loyal . to:.the 

Government whose salt it ate, but ity view: of. the arrangements made 
‘to pay this -war, indemnity they could .not: but feel. apprehensive that 
the Service was in danger, if not of becoming: a tool in the hands. of 
foreign powers to subserve foreign designs, at least. of developing 
into a mere Rueeasg a agency, Maier the more to. he. suspect di in 

al. eh 


be evaded . ry. 
Customs: it was 
blow when Chinese good: ¢ 
pay an export anda coast 
old-time charges to the. 
_ treasuries concerned, as they ¥ 
borne. It was worse that the 

hard put to it. as,to be compel 

revenue for the payment of unp: 
— worse still to be obliged to see not ot 


the whole of the Garis 
oreign loans; but it was 
y unmistakably provincial 


* For sabsequeit atery of these likin remittances, etc., vide “ China’ 8 3 Customs 
Revenue,” op. ¢it,, pp: 60,61. 
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taxes. likewise pledged: ‘for. the: service. ofthese loans; -but also the 
right ofspercéption. of:thesé.tax placed i in the hands of the € 


decrough-shod over: : 


0::.. a 

Apo le, and with: as. ull: a. convilonk on asp 
nd:feelings :ofthe provincial authorities ;.and second, 
ice/was' to: rémain strictly a Chinese institution.and not 
cuutista jto- degenerate; either by coercion or by cajolery, into 
ledaddisse.de:la dette... twas largely due to Hart’s 

he: sithation-atid: ‘he had not a little to do. with 
-thatithes| 


” @ LG. Circulars Nos. 656 and 673. 
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factories the Government decided that the products of such factories 
should pay one duty only, either import duty if the goods were for 
home consumption or export duty if sent abroad. ‘Theoretically, 
' this was supposed to be a 5 per cent duty. The first factory'to take 
advantage of this privilege was the Shanghai Cotton Mill for cotton 
- cloth/)In 1896 it was proposed that this duty should be raised, to 
a. 10: ef cent ae and the eam aa few aR a set of nine 


wowatce 
; wes 


nite of all countries enjoying. the “most favsurede snation” 
treatment—should be allowéd ‘ta engage in all kinds of 
manufactuting industries in all the open cities, towns, and -ports 
of China.’’ A 10 per cent rate was not welcome, and accordingly 
the old duty rule for the treatment .of such: factory products was 
allowed to remain unchanged ne” ”1920;) when the Shui-wu 
Ch'u brought in a new set of regu ations to go to. govern these privileged 
factory products, one of the most. important of which was. the 
abolition of all duty on such products’ when shipped abroad.t . 
_ Since 1890 some 1,900 factoties in.all ‘parts of China have applied” 
for registration, theit products. covering.a most extensive range of 
light industry goods. The duties. of registering. and of regularly 
inspecting these factories, as well as that of keeping registers 
recording the output and destination of their products, have’ been: 
entrusted to the Customs, thus creating a vital link between aii 
pose industrial life and her wellstried Caetorae: Bervieg§ 


- wete ‘br oy. ‘mi ‘ § ) 
surveillance | and conte a and “preg ‘merc hante, 
i 1 an to make use of 


LG Giceules No. 528.(F:P. Cie No. D. 
+ LG. Cireular No, 923. gn, 
D.G. FP. Circular No. 464. 


§ For summary of treatment of privileged factory products vide “ Code of 
Customs Regulations and Procedure ” (2nd eslsen ) Shanghai, 1935, Chapter XXIX. 


prities grew alarmed, and, as soon. as the: country: € was aa 
ssued in Fe Aentaes : : : 
ahi 


is: Jed: to: the Cottons registration of age 
ade-inland.to cunepened: port: The Chinese: dathor 
fully alive toxthe: fea of steam dee grit and 


all-in. his. ‘power’ 

a sroval of private: Chinese enterprise in foreign-style 
. had so -far: succeeded ‘that iptovisional: regulations: wer 
uride: ‘which: Chi shoul . 

| Fives inese:metchants: began to:avail shiemiselves 
nd. thie 1867 segilations: é 
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absolutely forbidden to go inland or visit non-treaty places either 
with cargo or passengers. The wars with France, 1884-85, and 
with Japan, 1894-95, weakened the control and the prestige of the 
Central Government, and the provincial authorities, in yielding to 
- the exigencies of the times, felt that. they were justified in allowing 
on occasion steam-launches to proceed not only from treaty port to 
inland places, but also from inland place. to inland place. Again, 
” the treaty of Shimonoseki, by stipulating for the opening of Soochow 
and Hangchow asjtreaty. ports, had opened)the inland: waters leading 
to these places jto steam navigation.” »/ fo regularise unlicensed 
steam traffic inland, Hart in’ August/ 1896 proposed a.set. of 
regulations. to govern the movements .of Chinese-owned steamers.t 
These regulations never became generally effective, but they were 
put into force at two or three ports, and formed the basis.for the 
comprehensive regulations for steam navigation inland which. Hart 
drew up in March 1898, That was the year in which the Powers, 
_ by individual and by syndicated bullying, forced concession after 
concession from the Chinese Government. 
cessions was that of permitting  foreign-flag v vessels 
places, a concession, which the British JV 

ensation for. Shina's _refusal to-.ace cept. -Gre 


‘steam traffic privilegé, but Hart, who knew more about internal 
trade-taxing conditions and provincial. government. arrangements 
than any of the foreign representatives.at Peking, counselled caution. 


The Tsungli Yamén entrusted him with the drafting of the . 


regulations, and as soon as the. draft was ready it was sent to the 
_ provincial authorities for their criticisms. ‘and suggestions: Two 
months beforethe date fixed (16th June.898) for the introduction 
of this inland steam traffic privilege, the.-draft,.as-approved by. the 
‘Government, had:been communicated:tothe Customs: for observance. 
The: British: ‘siren —— ring itotest vagainet the: ea dal 


erent 


in which shane were greats ipo Cor ‘He:  hatased “that all t 
inland waters of China should: be-thrown open to steam traffic, and 
that the term “inland” should-have: shes A ice given to it. by 
section 3, paragraph. 4, qfthé: Ghetoo C m.-2He also, claimed 
that the privilege should notte: Géiricted nn steam-launches, but 
that the size of the steamers to. be used: might safely be leftto. be 
decided by the necessities of navigation, He ane aaa that ail 


* Treaty of Shimonoseki, Art. VI, a 
+ LG. Circular No. 739. 
t+ British Parliamentary Papers; China No. t (1899), p. 14. 
a (SBritish Parliamentary Papers! China No. 1:(1899), pp. 105, 115. 


a guaranteed loaf) JThe other Powers “also desired this ae 


* 
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rules for the enki on: of ‘lights, nof collisions, inspection 
eatcue | 2 QMS 


ules, 
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shoulder another responsibility. ‘The deciding of the inland places 
to which steam vessels might trade was vested in the higher provincial 
-authorities,* and with the provincial :authorities, too, remained the 
_ fiscal jurisdiction over: all goods -conveyed by these inland ‘steam 
vessels for -which: transit pass documents had: not already: -been 
issued by the Customs at:the treaty ports. But the survey of these 
vessels, the measurement:-of them. for tonnage, and. the issue of 
inland waters certificates—as. -udistinet: from. .national. -—papers— 
specifying thé route authorised in each:.case, the examination at 
the treaty ports ofvall.cargo carried. to-ensure that it was properly 
documented with. either:national:or: provincial papers, and::the 
_ investigation. of :countless .cases'iof evasion: of, the Inland Wate 
Steam: Navigation. (I.W.S,N.)-Rules; all:devolved upon:the:.Cugtoms. 
As usual, the Service rose to the occasion and,: within the limits of 
its. jurisdiction, saw to it that.this new privilege of trading :inland 
by steam, and later. motor, vessels. was not.made the .excuse for an 
orgy of unlicensed carriage of goods. into and .from :the interior in 
defiance of both national and provincial interests.. At: first it was 
intended that every I.W.S:N. vessel’ should centre. ‘its activities 
round its port of registry, returning there.tegularly after every: trip, 
in. order either to renew its.1.W,SiN: certificate. or to. surrender: the 
certificate, and. resume. ‘its :former. status.as a. coasting. steamer, y/ 
_ Experience, :however, soon sh at- stich an-arrangement woul 
in no wise: satisfy traderequiremente, - Veseele holding» atvinland 
waters certificate claimed the: privilege -of » ‘calling and=trading at — 
other treaty, ports on: theit route. before returning to ‘their treaty 
port of registry. a procedure which. gave: such :vessels' the: advantage 
of being coasting and inland trading: vessels - ‘at one. vand:: ‘the. same 
time. ee this, cease of: general ia 


merchants seized the o 
. Regulations, whic 
1862. ee S 
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sae Circle Ng 906. 
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allowed: to depose a | hond for the amount invelved,; sane bond to be 


fangtze had ‘grown. enormiously...: 
, namely; "Nanking, Wuhu;-Shasi; Bane: and 
five: porta, of see at Aalin ; ‘Hukow, 


sunsboy 5 8 sand. their ake Spuld: be landed : or prio To 
meet thes altered conditions .and calls for revision, ‘Hart.lai 
que kon iia the: Lohanagenaes at the Yangtze prere 


80, thatthe Customs weré’at liberty-to seal hatches 

sto. place: ‘Customs officers on board to accompany. vessels up or 
iver;:that juriks: chartered: by foreigners were to be. under 

id weré:to. be tigidly:restricted:to the conveying of foreign- 
cargo: from..one treaty: ‘port on. the Yangtze to: another ‘treaty 
the: Yangtze, aie a it: was: to. he leh we the- ren sisiet at 


! question. “Phese revised: 1 engtee Regulations of 
: 0 effet on the-tet: April 1899,-and just as36: years 
inde. ene pacieipigss in. anaes 90 bl ‘further ' 
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_ quotas allocated for the two Formosan ports were withdrawn, leaving 
the total allowance issuable at Hk. Ts. 1,786,200 per annum. From 
..the 1st October: 1896/8) owever, the atlowance was increased to 
Hk.Tls. 1,968,000 per annum, of which Hk.Tls. 318,000 was to be 
drawn from the likin on opium. This:maintenance grant remained 
in force till the 1st July.1898,¢ when the Government authorised a 
supplementary grant of Hk.Tls. 1,200,000 a year, thus bringing the 
total annual allowance up to Hk.Tls. 3,168,000. From 1873. the 
sterling value of gilver, due mainly to the adoption during the period 
1873-97 of the gold standard ‘by nations previously on a silver basis, — 
had fallen steadily, so:that by-1898-the: ‘stetling value of the: orate 
tael was only about 45 per cent of what it: had been in 1873. 

far, therefore, as the foreign staff was ‘concerned, this increased oa 
was to enable staff salaries to be brought up approximately to-the 
sterling purchasing power which had prevailed up to about’ eight 
years previously. At this time the staff consisted of 4,223 Chinese . 
and 895 foreigners, of whom 357 Chinese and 24 foreigners. were 
detailed for service in the Postal Department, which had been 
formally instituted in 1896. 


_ The origin of the Postal Department, or Shu-hsin Kwan 
(%# .{% ff) as it was then called, and its:development into the 
present-day national Post Office have already been touched upon; 
but the subject must once more be referred to, as-it was on the 
20th March 1896} that the Government finally.took the step of 
issuing. a decree ordering the creation of a national Post Office 
under the direction of the Inspector General of Customs, who 
thus became Inspector General of Customs. and Posts. For 
practically 30 years this project of a national Post Office had: been 
kept. steadily in view and just as. steadily. advocated, both. by.Hart 
in Peking with the Tsungli Yamén. and’ by his able and energetic 
lieutenant Detring in Tientsin. with. the Viceroy. Li Hung-chang, 
who was consistently.a warm supporter of the scheme. From the 
outset the new institution. was‘hampered by lack of: funds, and. it 
was not until 1904 that the Government was able to vote it a 
maintenance allowance of Tis. 720,000 a year,§ an allowance which 
. the provincial treasuries affected were never able :to pay in full. 


The new service had therefore to'be run with the strictest economy, 


and this threw it both financially and administratively on the existing 
well-established Customs Service. “APostal Secretary was appointed. 
ergl,..and 


"otraovvursrenmussetigatcttnn 


under t the e Inspector é 


atenenbr ie 


each. ‘Commissioner. of. Customs” became ex-officio Postma ster. in his 
district,. The Customs staff at each port was made responsible for . 


all secretarial and accounting work, while: special postal staff, mainly. 


"1G. Circulars Nos. 750 and 777... .. LG. Cireular No. 706. “ 
+ LG. Circulars Nos. 833, 847, 899, and 911, - § LG, Circular No, 1164. 
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Tsingtao and the German authorities and German merchants was; 
to. be. in .German,.but Chinese and other languages were also, 
permitted. To anticipate, it may be said that this 1899 arrangement; 
foved impracticable, and as the German colonial authorities: were | 
first: ‘unwilling. that the Chinese Customs should actually function, 
i territory: caged to Germany;..Hart. pointed « out that he.had nd 
ion: b nstruct a chainsof Customs stations Or son. the Chinese. 


arritory.. ; 


the: Gerjnan: Government. undertook ‘ta: facilitate 


fimactiing the: fayenue, in return nde ‘hich 
inese ;Government ‘promised to’ pay: the. German 
nnient '20 per cent of :the import duty on goods, , 
aed,» oatlected by the Chinese: Customs as the : ‘goods | | 


K salgatta extinsioti to the apiels of ait lane SitRober ca) 
by ‘Chinese ero se e the: matter was: as eferred by 


ott without a permit issued 
Customs; and _ 


eaties, aia op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 221-224. 
ish. Parliamentary Papers: China No. 1 (1899), Enclosure in No. 294, 
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These proposals had. me warm. approval of the Canton: provincial 
Pauline but. were... opposed by -the Hongkong Chamber of 
Gon as-‘:profoundly convinced thatthe fr dom of 
peitly. safeguarded. by th with awal: 
ations:to:. Chinese territory: an 
uisteme-officials to collect; du 
fo The London Chamber... of. ‘Commerce 


which latter: body, correctly encughs ported out ‘that “ to. authorise 
sllectioh in; Hongkong: of duties-(likin included) on: all..goods 
rerchandise-carried .from.or to any. Chinese ports in Chinese 
vessel: would be to place Hongkeng on the level ofa Chinese.treaty 
} <The: Association proceeded: to. add, that .“‘ if the .presence 

ms: stati the adjacent: ‘mainland and. at: the entrance of 


ns hed these 
ould’: be less 


of 48 se 
nen 


arcitarts both 
ing out their 


iN 1 (189), Bnolosurej in, ae: 382, p. 296. 


et 
qs e H gkong Daily Press,” oth, 10th, sil 15th September 1898. 
1 entions, ete.,” of. cit., vol: i, p. 539, Hertelet, op. cit., 


Cai 


finally closed on the 4th October() The. Convention however, 
contained a clause. stipulating that within the city of’ Kowloon 
the Chinese officials stationed there should continue to exercise 
jurisdiction, ‘provided such jurisdiction was not inconsistent: with 
the military requirements of. Hongkong, and-that the landing-place 
near Kowloon city should:be.teserved. for: the. sonvenience.of Chinese 
men-of-war, merchant and passenger vesséls;..: Mr. «H..-M. Hillier, 
then Commissioner of :Chinese: Customs. for: Kowloon, proposed as 
a possible solution of the Customs problem. that a Chinese. Custom 
established ild:.bi 


where: sake pais could ‘be zeinrived. andthe. vessels allowed to ‘proceed ' 
freely to their’ destinations. This. arrangement ‘was not to be 
_ compulsory, but vessels not ‘making use of it would be obliged ‘to 
submit to detention at the. ‘Chinése. iid stations for. search, 


aid: merchants would Have: ‘nothir 
They sonifemied: the: ‘Convent 


alk ‘th hese cir 8 wil oad 
the Ch nege ‘foher than. the British Government as the. predominant 
Power, a oe Was Sheer: more behind: thi than meets the eye? ab 


tisdiction was expelled © 
pulsion faded. the last 
om: House on Hongkong territgye . 
fare, new duty-oollecting: stations 
(& 3 and Lintin hus aE in the 


rotect revenue jovereats; 


had to be cstablished at Taisha ) 


« Nort h-China E Herald,” No!- 1654, 17th Ai 1898, p. 673; No. 1655, 24th 
April, p. 710; No. 1656, 1st May, p. 7B. 
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the British Government in December of that year for the gradual 
extinction of imports of opium from India brought the Hongkong 
Government face to face with the fact that revenue from opium was 
doomed and that other sources of supply would have to be drawn 
upon. This eventually introduced a new era in the relations between 
Hongkong and the Chinese Customs, an era which at first gave 
promise that the lost opportunities of the past might at last be 
redeemed. This development. will be, dealt. with later. 


Three other ferritonial: ‘leases were exto from China: at this 
slaot of. Port 


not “ratified by China til the Sth i ! 0; and Weihaivei, by 
the Coiivéntion of the 1st July ae for so long a period as Port 
Arthur shall remain in the occupa’ ii of Russia.” The political” 
issues and their consequences involved in these three land-g 
episodes do not. concern us here; but the Customs were affec 
all three. Russia at first proposed to ‘put her own Custom 
into force in the leased Liaotung tertitory, leaving it to C 
protect her Customs revenue at the ai 
proposed that, with the approval f. Russia, a Chinese Custora 
might be established ‘in Talienwan to function from the d 
opening of the port to commierce. In the event of the’ esta 
‘of such a Custom House, its organisation and administration 
to be entrusted to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, ° 
was to act as an agent for and levy duties on behalf of the Chi 
Government. Nothing came of this proposéd arrangemen 
Russians were oustéd a ftom South Ma 
not til tha 


oz eed made it imperat sh \ 
Chinese frontier ‘and t6 pele “the Chinese sea approe 
Weihaiwei was not develoy 


; Weihaiwel i in 1930, 1 the ey was Biv en the status of am open port. : 


7 ‘pa va Freaties and Agreements swith and eanoemng China;” 
vol. i, ‘p 


3 Bia. vol. ? P 152. wan 
|| 1G, Cireylar No. 4130, ‘The China Year Book,” 1931, pp. 483-486, 
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of his day, who, through the eee Grand Tutor, Weng Tung-ho 
(4 Fl @f), obtained access to the Emperor and persuaded him, by 
his enthusiasm and his arguments, drawn not from his experience, 
for he was not a tried statesman, but from his wide reading in history 
and political science, to embark. in June 1898 on that remarkable 
but brief campaign in which the. young Emperor sought by edict 
after edict—each vieing with the other in ardour—to reform from 
top to bottom the outworn administrative system of his vast-Empire. 
Reaction, as all the world:knows, followed swiftly. ‘The old Empress 
Dowager, with the aid of. her faithful:shenchman, Jung Lu. (4% jfk), 
resumed sway of the Empire. and ‘quickly. restored. the old-time 
regime. All this was not conducive. to peace and: order. :.'There 
was much unrest and anti-foreign outbreaks, with murder. of 
missionaries, in various parts of the country. At Peking the 
persistence of the foreign representatives in reminding the Govern- 
ment. that they were accredited to the Emperor and not to: the 
Empress Dowager roused resentment and anti-foreign feeling. 
The truculent Kansu troops of General Tung Fu-siang (#€ {8 JRF), 
which had been brought to the capital through fear of. foreign 
aggression, created several anti-foreign incidents, with the result 
that the British and American-Legations sent for a guard of marines 
from each of their fleets. Apprehension of. coming danger 
continued to grow. All during 1899 there was much unrest. : By 
a decree of the 15th March that year missionaries had been accorded 
official status, a grant which gave rise to: further misunderstandings 
and bitterness. Anti-missionary demonstrations occurred in ‘the 
provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Fukien, Kweichow, Szechwani, 
- Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Shantung. Flood and famine 
devastated the valley of the Yellow River, -while riots and armed ; 
uprisings—~some- -anti-dynastic; some anti-foreign—took:: ‘place 
only ‘in all the provinces: already: mentioned: but -also.in™ vang=" 
tung, Kwangsi, ‘Yunnan, Kansu, Sinkiang, Shensi,.:and- Fengtien. 
German aggression in. Shantung--the Holy Land. of China— 
and threatened Italian aggression on the coast of Chekiang. 
fanned the flames of anti-foreign feeling still higher, whilst the. 
forced levies and exactions.of the Assistant Grand Secretary, Kade 
Yi (Hi 3), 3 in the provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
and Kwangtung, as High Commissioner to replenish the depleted 
Imperial exchequer, inevitably agera d resentment against. the 
throne, as levies forced from, high- 1 
recovered from the farmers and merchants by increased ‘taxation... 
It was in Shantung, finally, that the conflagration. broke out. - 
Yi Hsien (it ), a staunch upholder of the dynasty and opponent - 
of Western aggression, had been appointed Governor of Shantung 


perial Deeree 
the: favourable 


CREO: 


‘Houses in sp ecnaia under the ae of Mr. Paul H. King, 
the Commissioner at Canton,’and although this action by itself was 
separatist, yet it showed clearly that the’ more enlightened officials 
did not desire to alter the status of | the functions of the Service. 
The issue, however, “had to” besettled at Shanghai, where. the 
Consular Body: was now -in a sensé the residuary legatee of the 
Diplomatic Body ;at. Peking. They  aceordingly approached 
Mr, F. E. Taylor; Who; as Statistical Secretary, was the only. senior 
representative .at ‘Shanghai: ofthe: Inspectorate staff, and: he,” after 
consulting with Mr; F. Ai Aglen; then ‘Commissioner at Shanghai, 
notified: the Consular Body of “his willingness to take temporary 
charge of the Service, provided that his commission was-issued by 
competent and recognised Chinese authority. Thereupon, the 
- Consular Body made represgntations to Liu, Kun-yi ($j -dh =), 
the Nanking ‘Viceroy, who, in his capacity as Nanyang: T'aechen, 
-or High Commissioner of Trade for the Southern Ports, addressed 
to Mr. Seas on the 14th July. 1900, a despatch, eee him 

Hud his 


ee fae | é 
but there can 


y fo" act as pl any 
fs agrangernenis where > 


proper ayes . was: 
measures were taken to. f 
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recognised foreign naval and military forces on the guarantee of the 
national authorities concerned, and for the: Chinese Government 
itself on special Huchao from the Central Authorities. ~The seventh 
article provided for the creation of a Legation Quarter, and in .the 
scramble among the Powers for. allotments in this spacious enclave, 
the Customs-which had considerable property from. pre-Boxer days 
in the area now commandeered—found themselves cavalierly. pushed 
on one side, Hart..protested, and. the.-British. a he Ametics 
Ministers. supported ‘the. protest, with. the tesult. that. most. ‘of the 
lot on which the..Inspector. General’s :houge: formerly. stood was 
restored,.. while.other, lots..were assigned: on. -which:..off 
residences for, th; peas were: ater on erhctet “TEE. atticle ] 

; ster: 


was the sixth. \By tha 

as compensation. for losses sustained fa the. Boxer u 
indemnity, the capital of which was fixed at. Hk.Tis. 45 
Payments were to be spread over a term. of 39 years, and we : 
made at Shanghai to, a special commission of bankers, on,..which | 
each Power. inte was: represented by a delegate.-"The. debt 
was a gold one 7h and in Sea e that “there-should be to doubt’ 
regarding~théamotints due in the currency of each.,country — 
concerned, the Protocol quoted: the fixed rates. of exchatige hich | 
the Haikwan. tael amounts: due to.each country were to be 
into ‘the cutrencies of payment. The sources of revenue 
cated by this article for, the service of this crushing obligation were 
( 1) the balance of the Martie Customs revenue available: after the 


Native Customs. revenue “collected at . the open ports, and 6 
balance: of me ee Stier To maak: possible an unendu: 


é average th yatties of. jrapart:g 
. dniiag the three ars ; but as ‘such revision work would 
take some time—internationial differences wegarding. trade values. not 
being easily adjustable—it was decided. that provisionally import 
duties should be collected at 5:per cent. ad valorem. The: enforcing 
of this provisional rate began-on. 11th November 1901, and it was 


* For discussion of this question and of the Boxer Indemnity generally, bide 
Chapter IV, ‘“ Chiria’s Customs Revenue since ‘the Revolution of 1911. 


+ LG. Circular No. 984, 
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‘now made applicable to many classes of goods formerly imported 
duty-free. This naturally raised many questions and not a little 
criticism -from those who had up till then enjoyed exemption on 
their ‘goods. The object of the former duty-free rule in the tariff 
“had ‘been to exempt from duty all articles brought in direct for the 
personal use of foreigners and not for sale to the Chinese. As 
foreign residents had grown in numbers, both at the open ports and 
inland, storekeepers had opened shops to sell what these foreign 
residents required for use. This was not in keeping with the 
intention of the old duty-free rule, which was never meant to be a 
source of profit at the expense of the revenue. Matters grew worse 
when these stores began to sell to Chinese foreign articles imported 
duty-free and to keep in stock for sale various articles not specified 
in the old duty-free list. To protect the revenue and to give effect 
to the original purpose of the duty-free rule it was decided in the 
early seventies of last century to levy duty on all goods, including | 
those on the duty-free list, imported for sale to the Chinese, and 
also on everything imported for sale to the public unless it was 
expressly exempted by the duty-free rule. Later on, it was further 
arranged that six months’ notice should always be given of intention 
to change or charge duty on any commodity. The tariff had always 
been strictly adhered to, but the number of new commodities, which 
resembled and yet were not actually tariff-named goods, went on 
increasing, and although every attempt had been made to group. 
such commodities under a convenient general tariff denomination, _ 
it had often been found best to make a change and give. six months’ 
notice of intention to levy duty. “The-Japanese Minister’ raised’ the 
question of duty on printing paper, Which at Shanghai: for some 
time had been classed as stationery and allowed in duty-free, but 
which obviously, not being for private use, was dutiable. The 
merican: Minister claimed that stores, clothing, and private effects. 
of members of the Consular Body should enjoy duty exemption, 
Cs 


as well as materials for the construction of such were to be passed 
duty-free; whether bunker coal was to be exempt from duty; and 
whether stores for consumption during a vessel’s voyage, when 
‘purchased or shipped at an open port in China, were to be passed 
free, The. work. of the joint commission in drawing up the new 


(SF 


tariff and in adjusting its specific rates to a 5 per cent ad valorem’ 
standard was completed in September 1902, and was put into force 
from 31st: October that ye oat that date. eight countries, 
including America, Great Britaity erman d Japan, had. ad accepted 
the revised tariff; but, as the remaining{I1 eaty Powérsyhad not 
‘yet signified ‘their acceptance, it was. necessaty, by thé" principle of 


Seer rons to. extent. to bic pew of the eee 


Of tall the new responsibilities, hatevae laid upon. the Customs 
Service by the Peace: Protocol of 1901, by far the most -delicate and 
most fraught. with danger was that of taking over the administration 
of the Native. Customs within 50H radius. of all the open, ports, in 


order that. ‘the. reyenue collected by: these. doniestic trade-ta3 
agencies should be devoted to the service of the Boxer Indem i 
This: es trol was, to begin on the same day as. the introductio: 


ng 


aware | of the difficulty and danger of ‘this ‘development tha Ea 
sanguine drafters of the Protocol, and although the proposal. ‘was 
fell in with his long-cherished ideal .of a single | 
for. China, enol ne { ustoms a aire, both for 


giv. en authority to build y up a ftieoe cteh new. ene with full p 
of. selecting what: subordinates he. d, but instea 
the. ver a.number of widely. acattels 
decentralised, and sep trade-taxi g establishments, each 
7 ats, 


staff -would have to ‘be dealt ‘with aa = “not r asnigoriaed. phe 
knew, too, that most of these establishments’ were centuries old and 
_ that in the course of their existence they: had developed practices, now 


 ¥ 1G, Circular No, 1050, - $ ie. Circulars Nos. 1053 and 1054, 
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deeply: rooted, similar: to those ewhich: had: flourished in«the: forties 
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i inful process. 
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Protocol, defined as including every domestic trade-taxing office 
exclusive of likin and the Salt Gabelle. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced at various ports in getting the local authorities to 
acknowledge the validity of this definition, as, for instance, at 
Shanghai, where the Taotai insisted on retaining his hold over. all 
non-sea-going junks and their cargoes. Difficulties. were also 


, experienced at some ports in agreeing upon what was to be included 


within the “50-1 radius, as, for instance, at Kiukiang, where the 
Taotai at first refused to acknowledge-that Kutang (ih. Hf), at the 
entrance of the. Poyang. Lake, was. within: such. a radius, and. at 
Amoy, where the. Hai-fang-t‘ing..(# Bf &) successfully resisted 
for years the inclusion of Chiobe (Shihma) (4 #§) within this 
radius. \ 


At two of the ports affected, namely, Newchwang and 
Tientsin—the Taotais having disappeared during the Boxer 
trouble,—the_.Native.. Customs _ establishments had already come 
und "foreign supervision other than that o: Customs. 
“Ever’since August 1900 the Russians had’ held the Native Customs 


establishment at Néwchwang,. ‘had reorganised it, and..devoted the 


-revenue to defraying the expenses of the. military administration. 
/This control lasted till the.Japanese ousted ‘Russia from South 
Manchuria. in the war of 1904-05 and placed the Native Customs 
at Newchwang under their own administration with, however, .a 


Japanese. Commissioner lent to.them by Hart to act as head of 
the .establishment. The Japanese administration continued the 


' Russian practice of appropriating this Native Customs revenue for 


their local expenses. This arrangement continued till the spring 


of 1907, .when, in accordance with agreement, the Japanese 
‘ authorities’in Newchwang handed over. control.to the Taotai, and 


the. Native Customs..came.. atlast. :under...the Commissioner’s 


oo supervision. ~At-Tientsin, in the: absence: of all..Chinese: authorities; 
‘the vallied «commanders... had..formed:.in. July 1900.a. Provisional. 
Government, : to-:which -was :entrusted..the..civil government.and' 


policing of the Chinese city of.Tientsin.and its suburbs, excluding, 
of. course, the.foreign concessions, arsenals, camps, railways, etc., 
alreadyin: the occupation of .the .allied troops. This Provisional 
Government~consisted of.a.Council of Administration, on which 
at first-there were three councillors, a number later on increased 
by international jealousies -to..seven....The various necessary. 


departments;:.such as. police, justice, sanitation and public works, , 
and. finance, .were.created, and an..efficient administration was soon | 
in fyll.-working order. The head of the finance department was) 
the ‘treasurer,.. Mr. C. Rump, .a man of considerable financial skill) 
and knowledge of Chinese fiscal conditions. The main source of : 
the Council’s income was the revenue formerly appertaining to the — 
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a ate Cisens Poe a, was taken over by the 


Provisional ‘Gavainnient was 
oa) bank 


a Commissioner's: endive} it was: see at -the-3 terms” on - rbleh 
thé staff. ‘was ‘taken over shotld*not ‘be continued beyond the: end 
of 1903, ° As the ee] Pus delayed: in deciding: what should be 


on the latter to’report in’ veletall ot ati enue of the establishment 
and: -on the “qualifications and record of each member of: the staff. 


“The Giang of. this” ‘revenue feotn its oresidisly fixed uses 
. created yractical: difficulties, ‘and Li Hsing-jui (# BU Be); ‘Governor 
of -Kiangsi, was )only acting’ as a representative ‘spokesman for 
», many of his. fellow eres set ead in 1902, in a Memorial 


he oe Pu 0° et,“ the: matter.’ The H Pa feferted 
1ewly. created ‘Wal- ww: ‘Pu, and the: decision affecting all 


pro Ged A or ‘out of: provincial: quota that’the edinary 
cD e Customs: collecto tes 


the * Inspector General over: shite Native’ -Cubkarie establishments 
; EG: Cirdalar No. 1040: enclosed’ Chiriese’ céi¥espotidence: 
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within 50 & of the treaty ports,.a control which up till then it had 
" not been necessary to insist upon. The stoppage of the provincial 
quotas and the general uncertainty caused. by widespread political 
disorder convinced the Peking authorities that the. safeguarding: of 
their own interests, as. well. as those of the Boxer Indemnity, 
demanded a strict adherence to the terms of:the Protocol .regarding 
Native Customs administration.” *. The. drafters of the Protocol 
had reckoned on a collection of Hk.Tis..5,000,000:a-year, but this 
expectation was not realised, due partly to over-estimate but. largely 
to the fact that;..owing..to.:the “Government's action :.on...the 
representation made by Governor. “Li, the work of:.carryin; ‘out 
thorough-going: reform.was not pressed. forward: as. quickly. as-other- 
wise it would have been. In 1905. the-total Native. Customs 
collection from, these intra-50-H' collectorates.- was Hk.Tls, 3;628,937, 
and in. 1910.it stood at Hk.Tls. 2,976,571. That - thoroughgoing 
reform came in the years after-the Revolution, and its effects. were 
soon seen on the revenue, which from then on was actually collected 
and remitted by the.Inspector General’s staff. In 1912 the <utra- 
50- Native Customs collection stood at Hk.Tls. 2,545,016, in:1920 
at Hk.Tls. 4,385,535, and in 1929 at HR.Tls. 4,567,403.. The 
addition of the extra-50-li collectorates at Wuhu, Fengyang (J...) 
and Yangyu (#} Ha) from the: 16th. June:.1929 brought: the. total 
revenue from: Native. Customs sources actually collected. by: - the 
Customs Service in. 1930 to .HR.Tls.. 6,605,540.. On. the 
31st December 1930 all extra-50-li Native Customs. establishmenits 
and levies were. abolished,t and:.on:the 1st-June.1931- ae same: fate 
was meted out. to all.zntra-50-li Native Customs, 1 = i 


_ Two other undertakings with which the Customs 


Boxer troub ‘put an’ 
of the Tientsin ‘Provis 
the Commission fell natura 
The conservancy board. then é 
all foreigners, only one of w 1—the- Chunhisssonet of Cust 
could be said to be a representative of Chinese interests: 
the dissolution of the Provisional Government on the 15th Augnsi 
1902 the Commission was dis its place was taken by a 
board composed of the Taotai mmissioner of Customs, and 


* “ China’s Customs Revenue since e the Revolution of 1911,” pp. 181, 182. 
+ LG. Cireula No. 4158, 
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a representative of the Consular Body. Up-to the 31st October 1911 


effected by: the: Customs staff, thereby effecting a very considerable 


any 


Tn fact, © it’ was’ 

‘Hippisley—who in 1902, as 

edty revision ‘conferences, took advantage of the:negotiations 

"Preaty to-bring forward a'scheme for a Conservancy - 
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main part of the works planned was completed, but the Board 
reported that for the maintenance of existing works and for further 
necessary improvements an additional sum of $8,000,000 was 
required. The Government was naturally much annoyed, and 
on the instructions of the Viceroy the Taotai informed the 
Commissioner that the Conservancy Board. was to be abolished, 
the agreement cancelled, and the foreign staff dismissed, while 
the future work of maintenance would be undertaken -by the 
Taotai alone. Thanks largely to the mediation of Mr. H. F. Merrill, 
then Commissioner at Shanghai, better counsels prevailed, and 
before the end of December that year the Wai-wu .Pu. and: the 
Diplomatic Body agreed that the Board should continué, and: that 
Mr. H. von Heidenstam, a Swedish expert, should be -appointed 
engineer~in-chief to succeed Mr. de Rijke. In 1911 the Revolution 
brought on growing financial embarrassment of the Government, 
and the Whangpoo conservancy question became once more acute. 
Captain W. F. Tyler, then Coast Inspector and head of the Customs 
Marine Department, submitted informally a new proposal for 
conservancy administration, which through the Shanghai Consular 
Body and the Chamber of Commerce was laid before the Peking 
authorities, and which was eventually agreed to, with amendments, 
on the 4th April 1912 by the Chinese Government.%/  By::this 
agreement the Whangpoo Conservancy Board of Administration 
was made to consist of the Shanghai Taotai (afterwards changed 
to Commissioner of Foreign Affairs), the Shanghai-Commissioner-~~~~ 
of Customs, and the Coast Inspector (afterwards changed to the 
Shanghai“ Hatbour~Master): a ~The agreement makes clear that’ the 
Board derives its authority from the Central Government and jis in 
no way subordinate to the provincial authorities. The agreement 
provides also for a Consultative Board, to. consist of a member 
appointed by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce and five mem at's 
representative of the five nations having the largest tonnage ntering 
and clearing. at Shanghai. ‘The Government. was to continue its 
annual grant of TJs. 460,000; but additional funds were to be raised 
by the levy of conservancy dues on imports and exports at the rate 
of 3 per cent of the Customs duties, and, in the case of duty-free 
goods, of 14 per cent ad valorem. This tax came into force on 
the 15th May 1912. The Government’s annual subsidy ceased on 
the 25th April 1913, and simultaneously the Board ceased to have 
any responsibility for the service of the loan of Tis. 4,500,000 
advanced to it in 1908 by the Hu Pu Bank. In May 1914 the Board, 
under the terms of Article 8 of the Agreement of 1912, drafted a 


* MacMurray op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 954-958. ‘Treaties between China and 
Foreign States,” vol. i, pp. 347-347 G. 
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supplementary: article to.. regulate. the registration and sale -of 
Shengko: dand ds, and. this supple ry article, ‘after having received 
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were completed. This difficulty was well exemplified by the 
articles in the British and the American Treaties $7 calling for the 
abolition of likin. These articles stipulated that ‘likin. and transit 
dues were to be permanently abolished and that, in compensation, 
foreign goods on importation were to pay in addition to the import 


tan. ‘taxes a-spe 


of 


tas 
port 
iper 
cent ad valorem, in return for which China was to abolish likin,’ 
To allow for the taxation of Chinese goods circulating in the interior, 
China was to levy a consumption tax at place of consumption; ‘and 
an excise was to be collected on native machine-made: products: of 
foreign type. The supervision of the carrying-out of this. elaborate 
fiscal programme -was to be. entrusted to the Customs. »This 
programme, however, which was accepted also by Japan, was not 
to be made effective until every nation enjoying most-favoured- 
nation treatment had signified its acceptance, and that such 
acceptance was not to be made “dependent on the granting by 
China of any political concession, or of any exclusive commercial 
concession.” The Chinese plenipotentiaries, who were well ‘adware 
of the difficulties and dangers involved in the abolition of ‘likin, 
and of the impracticability of the consumption tax, decided ‘to tisk 
no further complications, .and allowed all negotiations to lapse. 
Besides the comprehensive likin article, which, if it had beeotne 
effective, would: have: vitally affected :the Customs,:‘there were./al 
certain clauses bearing directlyon* Customs ‘procedure, which 
to come: intoférce:on. ‘the signing Of: the treaties, --Of thesé. the 
most ‘important::was thats dealing: with :itland : waters: stea 
navigation. . It’ :was” now ?thade a treaty’ stipulation that ‘no™limit 
was to be fixed: for thei'size of, steam vessels plying inland,t:The 
limitation of range of an-inland steam: vessel, imposed: by’ :the 
I.W.S.N. Regulations and:-Supplementary Rules of 1898,. was also 
removed, and the trading range of any such vessel was extended so 
as to permit it to touch at one or ‘more treaty ports on its recognised 
route.{ This stipulation thus gave to an. I.W.S.N. vessel the 
double advantage of trading both:to inland places and to: treaty 
ports on the same trip. In other wgrds, it was now possible for 


* British Treaty, Art. VIII ‘and Annex B; American Treaty, Art. IV. 
t Japanese Treaty (1903), Art. 3. .. 4 woe ve 
f British Treaty (1902),. Annex:C, Section 8. 
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a. steamer to, be both a coasting and-an inland waters vessel at one 
atid the same time, a-fact which,-in view of the: oft-repeated. ruling 
that. no ‘vessel could ‘trade under two. sets. of regulations at one :and 
- the:same:time, cdused:some confusion in regard ta:the duty: wane 
of goddsiconveyed' by these inter-treatyeport LW.SiNiivessels, - 
“extended trading ratige accorded-to these: I aN seep 
by--théMackay'Treaty .had changed.the character.of the JV 
Jeshulations, so that they-were'no longer a set of self+contained. rules 
whichcould: be enforced without encroaching upon or violating other 
regulations.. As/. soon, however,.«.as it~ was: recognised. that, an 
Me wasselj anne ‘of: jemris restricted to a specited treaty. port 


more treaty. "pottts en. ‘route, it followed inevitably that this 
procedure.-trenched upon the province of the 
Ing Le ulations governing: the..movement of. vessels, 
eatment ' oh their cargoes; when: trading.:from treaty 
po ‘wlew;: -therefore;’ of the I.W.8.N. 
vasv enlarge ad bythe: Mackay Treaty, isritoy regard them 
set Of: selk-bodtelaed rules in. complete independence: of 
the: ral: shipping: regulations, but: as: subordinate and,.comple- 
lentary:'to ‘the : general: Shipping regulations,: which.:in. all matters i 
f-interstreaty+port tradehave prior and--superior. -authority. ve) 
nay rafepachy were also dealt-with by: these: reat aeciae : 
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extension thus granted, no development in bonding, apart. from 
that of kerosene oil, took place until the high duty rates of the 
National Import Tariff of 1929—the first non-treaty imposed tariff 
since 1842—made it profitable for merchants to make genetal use 
of bonding so as to defer payment of import duties. ‘To the great 
advantage of merchants, and incidentally also to defrauders of the 
revenue, drawbacks issued for duties on foreign imports re-exported 
abroad were thenceforward made payable in cash.* It should He 
remembered that the issue of: drawbacks was first granted as a 
special privilege in: 1856 by the Chinese authorities at Shanghai in 
the case of duty-paid foreign imports re-exported. abroad, the ‘draw- 
back certificates issued being valid only at port of issue for the 
payment of duties.t This special privilege was converted into a 
treaty right by the British Treaty of Tientsin (1858), { but this right 
did not confer any title to payment of such drawbacks in cash, nor 
did it hold good for foreign imports when re-exported coastwise. 
“In November 1861 the Chinese authorities, again of their own 
free will, granted to merchants declaring duty-paid native exports 
for re-export abroad the privilege of refund in cash of the coast 
trade duty provided such goods. were actually so re-exported. within 
three months of declaration.§ Then in 1863 followed (1) a 
modification of this latter privilege by which the time limit for 
re-exportation was extended to twelve months, whilé refund -in 
cash was withdrawn and replaced by drawback certificate;|| 
(2) the extension, once more as an act of grace on the part of the 
Government, of the drawback privilege, both to duty-paid foreign 
imports and to duty-paid native exports when carried coastwise to 
any one of the three northern ports; ¥ and finally (3) the completion 
of this partial extension by making the privilege available for all 
duty-paid goods, Chinese or foreign, when -re-exported coastwise 
from one treaty port to another without exception.¥* By treaties 
signed in 1863 arid: afterwards; all these privileges acquired the 
status of treaty rights.” ++  -By:the Chefoo Convention (1876) it was 

* British Treaty (1902), Art. I; Ametican Treaty (1903), Art. VIII. 

+ British Parliamentary Papers: “ Further Papers relating to the Rebellion in 
China,” 1863, p. 173. 

t Art. XLV, 

§ 1.G. Circular No. 8 of 1861. 
jabs: || 1.G. Circular No. 19 of 1863. ‘‘ North-China Herald,” No. 677, 18th July 
4 LG. Circular No. 12 of 1863. 
*% “ North-China Herald,” No. 665, 25th April. 1863; No. 670, 30th May 1863. 
1,G. Circular No. 20 of 1863. 

tt Treaties of Tientsin: Danish (1863), Arts. XLIV and XLV; Netherlands 
(1863), Art. X; Spanish (1864), Arts. XLI and XLIV.. Treaties of Peking: Belgian 


(1865), .Arts. XXIV and XXXV; Italian (1866), Arts. XLIV and XLV; Austro- 
Hungarian (1869), Arts. XXX and XXXL 
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agreed .that aterm .of three. years should ‘be set within which a 
drawback might be claimed upon duty-paid imports;:Qne by one 
the: Powers..consented:.to accept. this..three-year limity;the price of 
acceptance. being that. in-the case of drawback certificates! issued 

13th. February::1877 the. merchant -was: to- have: thée:eption 
ertificate either. for: the .payment:-of. ‘duties: wor. of 
. Feady.. cash...‘ To.. safeguard - this. privilege. of 
efor cash.a. merchant: desiring to.receive cash for-his:draw- 
rtificate.was obliged to have it sealed and. signed: ‘by: the 
tissioner: before the. Customs. Bank .would..honout..it.” # 
02-03. treaties snow stipulated that :drawbacks, for:duties on 
n..imports:.should::be payable-in, cash ‘and. that:.in: future, to 
backs: -should..:be::issued’ ‘direct. by:;the Customs 
tion coke Superintsidkae,: : Provision; «was ‘also 
ion: ‘demanded, after: an: rantoreal of 
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in October 1904 provisional trade-mark registration offices were 
opened under the Shanghai and the Tientsin Custom Houses. 
As soon, however, as merchants discovered that registration of 
their trade-marks with these offices conferred no protection against 
infringement by foreigners, and only nominal protection -against 
. infringement by Chinese, they ceased to be interested, and the 
offices died of inanition. * 


Part of the aftermath of the cataclysm of 1900 was a com- 
‘plete reshaping of the Government’s foreign office. As a first 
step in this direction the former Tsungli. ‘Yamén disappeared, and 
its place was taken by a Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the 
title Wai-wu Pu (4. % #8), a title which the Revolution. of 
1911 changed to Wai-chiao Pu (H.. 3 #8). This change was 
one which closely concerned the Customs Service. The old-time 
Tsungli Yamén in its nature, personnel, and functions had been 
as much, if not more, a Cabinet Council as a Board of Foreign 
Affairs. Foreign Legations carried on their correspondence and 
negotiations with the Ministers of the Yamén, and it was with the 
Yamén that the Inspector General conferred and corresponded, 
and it was from the Yamén that he took his instructions. ‘This was 
thé only arrangement practicable at that time, as Customs affairs 
were so closely bound up with the treaties, and as trade Was so 
much a dominant interest in the relations of China with foreign 
states. It was this direct relation between the ministers of the 
Yamén—usually comprising some of the foremost statesmen of the 
Empire—and their Inspector General of Customs that enabled the 
former to consult the latter on matters, strty speaking, gia 


pe —_ over But in.a w flux if was nota position that 
could “ast inde a Even if ‘the holder were with the passing 


in the handling of men. ‘and 
wisdom of experience, ‘and mo 
“means, yet circumstances were sure ea not coming with 

control, which would set in motion iffluences that must saevimbiy 
lead to a new integration! It was so in Hart’s case. As we have 
already seen, it was in 1895 that the Customs revenue in its entirety 
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became pledged to meet the service of foreign loans raised to pay 
the war indemnity to Japan, leaving practically nothing for the use 


‘of the Government in the administration of the country.y From 


this point of view, the Service, in the eyes of many Chinese officials, 


“had. been transformed into a debt-collecting agency for the. benefit 


ry 


authorities, was being safeguarded, again for foreign interests, by 
an exchange of notes and by special clauses in loan agreements. 
This, in the opinion of the critics, was going much beyond the 
letter and the spirit of the tenth of the Rules of. Trade attached © 
to the 1858 Treaty of Tientsin. They regarded this development 
as incompatible with the full sovereignty of the State. It tied the 
Government’s hands in their future selection of an oogupant of the 
Inspector General’s position, and it tended to perpetuffte:the tenure 


the fiscal arrangements to be made on the abolition of likin. Finally,. 


there'was Hart’s own proposal that, if China’s land tax were taken — 
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..in. hand, and.-reformed, collected; and administered by the Central 
Government, there would be ample revenue for all reqtirements. 
“The Jand tax proposals had been submitted to the Viceroys and 
. Governors for their comments, and while they were ready to admit 
in general the validity of the argument, they were not in favour of 
any action being taken by the Government, lest once more the 
Customs Service be used to.intervene in the collecting of .a tax 
which in no way concerned: that Service. “Small wonder, then, chat 
many of. the leading officials inthe ‘Government: were :perturbedat’ 
the position intg which the Customs Service, largely through force 
of circumatance; had been pushed.': Among these officials -were:men 
who had been: educated abroad, mainly:in American universities; and 
who were well versed in ‘Western theories and forms of government: 
Prior to the Boxer uprising they had not been afforded: much 
opportunity, of placing their knowledge at the service of,:their 
country, as ‘they had not graduated under the-old-time examination 
system. When the Peace Protocol settlement took place.a clean 
sweep was made of the former examination system, and at once a 
demand sprang up for men trained 6n<Western lines. «Yuan. Shik- 
k‘ai, the new and progressive Viceroy: 6f Chihli, saw to'it that-picked 
men from among these ‘returhed students. were given Government 
posts where they could exercise their ‘ability and training to the — 
best advantage. As yet very few of. these men had ‘hadi any - 
practical experience in Customs administration, but one vat least, . 
who afterwards tose to great eminence, Tang Shao»yi, had:held a 
minor post in the Korean Customs under von -Millendorff, and 
_ had been created Customs Taotai at-Tiéntsin under: Yuan: ‘Shihwh'ai, 
Men of his training and capacity ‘saw clearly that.some means.would 
have to-be devised'to- demonstrate that,:in spite of Joan agreemeitts; 
exchange of notes‘and: protocols,’ the Service:still:remainedseat 
a Chinese institution; taking its:ordérs:from: the ‘Gov 
supervised by a ononlined. of “the.Government » 
commission. Suddenly,-like'a bolt:-from:the:blue, 
1906. came an. Imperial Decree yet 
President of the Ministry of. Fi inance, to be 
and Tang Shao-yi ( 
. Foreign Affairs, to be A 
¢ Business and Customs Staff.4- 
, Chihli and the Viceroy of thé \Li 
as Peiyang and Nanyang Taxch‘én> respectively, 
sioners superintending Northern. and ‘Southern ‘Tra vad 
Matters: This arrangement had ceased after. the: Boxer. trouble, so 
that in itself the Imperial Decree of 9th May 1906 appointing two 
* 1G, Circular No. 1339, 
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designs in that region, and as such designs clashed with Japanese 
interests, it was clear that whether China liked it.or not * these two 
rivals were bound sooner or later to settle their differences by 
_ fighting on Chinese territory. Before that fight broke out, however, 
the American and the Japanese Treaties of 1903, by calling for the 
opening to trade of Antung, Tatungkow, and Moukden, ‘had made it 
Clear that the trade of that vast arid rich area was not. then to be 
made a close preserve for any one.country. During the whole oF) 
1903, and.up to:the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, / 
Hart, too, had been negotiating with M. - Pokotiloff, the* Russian | 
Minister, for the establishing of a Chinese Custom House at. Dalny, | 
--on lines similar to those: obtdining at Kiaochow.. Ever since the | 
diplomatic. wrangle: over a guaranteed Idan to China ‘in 1898, when — 
Great Britain had. proposed the opening of Dalny (Tali it) 
a treaty port,f ‘Russia had been -suspicious of. suggestio: 
control of trade ‘by the Chinese Customs within the leased 
territory: By May 1903 a project:of agreement: was handed: 
by the Russian. Minister. To. this project Hart objected,.. 
proposed that the Commissioner. at Dalny ' shityld be. appointed; 
transferred and: dismissed by agreement between the Chinese 
Eastern Railway authorities and ‘the. Inspector Gétieral, © Hae / 
pointed out that, as the railway company’s rights were dotmant, th the 
Russian Legation shotld be the consulting authority, with, whom-ar 
understanding should be reached inthe tase of appointing:a ne 
Corimissioner. Transfer and dismissal ‘were, of course, matters 
which concerned only the Service. He also’ wished’ a claus to be. 
inserted providing for the levy of full.and a half duty-on a’ 
goods, and of full import duty on.all foreign goods, passin 
ona if hot paatiers with a dutyspaid . cert ftate.. 
th 4 r : 


baal LEC 8 ee ite 18! is 
to nthe railway ‘company » “all ‘the - aapediges | “eonnected_ 
preliminary work of. establishing a: Custom: House at Balas: 
the Hart-Pokotilof negotiations, enone could resoh ae 


by the fapaiete: By the Treaty pers 
_ 5th September 1905; it was agréed 


” U. 8, Foreign Relations, 1905, p.. £18, Ae 
British Parliamentary Papers: China No. 1 (1898), pp. 11,. 16, 24. 
+ For text, vide MacMurray, op. cit. vol. i, pp. $22-526. 
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should. evacuate ‘Manchuri 
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Dairen, and: Chinwangtao.* Such certificates were also to be valid 


_ for similar goods when sent by rail from Harbin, Suifenho, 
_. Manchouli, and Aigun.t 


pores 


-was succeeded by the Deputy Inspector General, Sir R. BE. 
ds Officiating Inspector General. Bredon had been Co 


The negotiations for the ‘establishing of Custom Houses at 


- Manchurian ports, and for thé.Chinese control of trade to hy 


from Manchuria, were the last acts . of Hart’s official life. 

the ‘beginning’ of 1908 he was in his. seventy-third year, having 
then spent 49 years in the Chinese: Customs, 46. of which’ had 
been as full Anapector General. He. -was to be spared for almost 
four more yeafs, during which time he still held’ his: 
Inspector General, but those years were to be spent on fui 
England. Early in April 1908 he proceeded home on 


at vatious ports since 1875, had carried the burden of the routine 
work of the: ‘Inspectorate practically since. 1900, and had taken a 
prominent part in the negotiations for treaty revision during ‘the 


"years 1902 to 1904. He was therefore well qualified so’ far as 


should definitely succeed Hart as Inspector General, the cho 
on Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis A. Aglen, then Commissic 


: x stall to. be cal éd, ‘for the training of seletited Chin 


practical experience and knowledge of Customs procedure | and 


requirements were concerned; but when the Government, on Hart’s 
suggestion, finally decided.in March 1910 to appoint someone ‘who 
fe 


Hankow, who had gone through a long training at the Thspect rate 
in various ‘capacities and had been in charge of such P 
Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai, and Hankow. Aglen ‘was 
ra Eee General by Oe Shui-wu Chiu. on: the oe NV 


¢ ig 
for the In-door Staff of the Service. The College was diréc 
under the Ch‘u, but the Offi ig Inspector General wa 
to. select and detach a..su & -Commissionér | to. act 
President ‘and to devote’ hi ‘fall 
administrative and teachin, wy k of 
chosen for this work was Mr. 


sapien, whose previous | 


_ training and experience aiid sound Chinese scholarship matked him 


as eriinently fitted to fill thé post. Besides outside teachers, both 
Chinese and foreign, ‘other neniner of the Customs staff were to 
* LG. Circulars Nos. 1472 and 1499, 3 I. G. Circular No. 1501. 
t 1.G. Circular No. 1544. seg 
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beselected to devote either their whole or part-time to teaching 
' such: ‘subjects. as foreign languages and Customs. practice and 
procedure. The original plan of the proposers.-was that. candidates 
fore , : h itt 


n every year after the 
| Year | ‘there would oe 25 g pe ates for a ieee 
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office as Officiating Inspector General both the Emperor Kwang 
Hsti and the Empress Dowager passed away, the former on the 
14th November and the latter a day later. On her. death-hed the 
‘old Empress Dowager, masterful to the last, had Pu Yi (2 (8), 
~ the three-year-old son of Tsai Feng, Prince Chun, proclaimed 
Emperor, and appointed the father to be Regent during. the 
Emperor’s minority. Then followed in .1909 the dropping of 
the pilot in the banishment of Yian’ Shih-k‘ai to his home in 
Honan, the meeting of the provincial assemblies in October that 
year, the opening in October 1910 of the first National Assembly 
at Peking, and the issuing of the Imperial Decree: summoning the 
first Parliament to meet in 1913. The second meeting of the 
National Assembly was to have been held in October 1911, but 
on the 10th of that month the accidental explosion of a bomb at 
Hankow precipitated the long-planned révolution, and. definitely 
marked for China the beginning of a new political era. 


_. On the stormy dawn of this new era Sir Robert Hart passed 
away at Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, full of years and of honours. 
. He had given. his life to China, and’ with: unswerving singleness. of 
purpose had devoted all his great gifts to her service. “In der 
_ Begrenzung zeigt sich der Meister.” He had watched the country 
of his adoption emerge from her ancient state of seclusion into the 


modern age of untrammelled intercours¢. with all the nations’ of = ; 
the’earth, and at every stage of this painful progress he had always: ey 


_ been ready to render the aid of sound guidance, ance Abe 


called. on to endure, he retained his belief, based: on ‘his. u 
knowledge of the Chinese character, that in the end Chin, 
emerge triumphant from all her misfortunes a. ong 
nation with her rightful place at the council table of the 
Powers. He was a staunch upholder' of the desiability . of a 
China, and as the trusted head of the Customs Service he. \é 
satisfaction of seeing that Service as. its activittes: spread th 
the Empire recognised, not only as the sign and syribol 
Central. Government’s authority, but also as, in a very real - 
a unifying agency. In assessing and accounting for: the. 
derivable from China’s foreign, and most of her domestic, trade 
Service became the financial’ backbone of | the Central Govern: 
-a fact which the foreign Powers were quick to perceive. and. 
use of when their interests called for security, Whether 
foreign pressure—which China had no means of resisting—was of 
the ultimate good of the Service is a moot point; but ih ‘the 
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circumstances. it wag inevitable. Foreign influence. exerted for the 
miintenanoe- of the. aided pees decastebied this piace th that: ‘it 
3 o Gor 


t rd ‘gone ‘be! mqueneited: by. any apt haie 
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was responsible to the Government for all foreigners engaged by 
him. Unsought—for Hart was dowered with that sublime humility 
which is so often the crown of genius—honours came to him in 
profusion. His own country was at first slow to recognise his 
worth and the credit he had brought to Great Britain by his services 
to China and to every nation having relations with China. He had 
been Inspector General for 16 years before he was created a 
C.M.G. Ten years later he was given the Grand Cross of that 
order and four years afterwards created a baronet. China showered 
distinctions upon him, including such rare honours as the Red 
Button of the First Class, the First Class of the Second Division 
of the Order of the Double Dragon, Ancestral Rank of the First 
Class for Three Generations, the Peacock’s Feather, and, most 
coveted of all, the title of Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
Belgium, Sweden, Austria, France, Italy, the Holy See, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Prussia, Japan, Russia, Norway, and Denmark all 
conferred decorations on him. Of his numerous honours no fewer 
than 11 were grand crosses. His monument is the Chinese Customs 
Service; his epitaph, as Thucydides would say, is graven not on 
stone but on the hearts of men. 


